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Five-Year Teacher Preparation, Who Benefits? 


One of the more frustrating experiences in professional education is to watch trends develop 
for no apparent reason and then disappear with a parallel lack of casuality. Such a situation 
occurs in other professions, but in education the movement can become cyclical. Unlike the 
hula hoop or the Davy Crockett hat, fads do not appear but once, rather, they return every so 
many years like the locusts and almost as predictably. Such is the case with teacher training. 

In the golden age of Teachers College, Columbia University during the 1920’s, it was 
suggested that the ideal way to train teachers was to take a college graduate, who had majored in 
one of the liberal arts, and add a year of professional training. This would produce a 
well-rounded teacher with a master’s degree. The concept was seen as an attempt to seriously 
upgrade teacher preparation as the average teacher of the day held but a normal school diploma. 
As of 1922, according to Beck, ‘‘At least twenty-five percent of elementary school teachers 
had not completed high school.’’! Two realities doomed the suggestion. These were the 
demographic reality of a comparative shortage of college graduates and the economic reality of 
the rewards given to teachers. The depression seems to have provided the coup de grace to the 
idea 


Shortly after the average teacher became a college graduate in the 1940’s, the idea had a 
second cycle of interest. In 1946, the National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards of the National Education Association called for a five year program for 
‘*fully qualified teachers.’’? The teacher shortage of the 1950’s provided a sort of spin off. 
Although the concept of improved preparation was still held by professionals, education critics 
sought to have any liberal arts graduate permitted to teach. Periodicals as prestigious as the 
Atlantic Monthly carried articles on the teacher certification ‘‘racket’’ which allowed for any 
college graduate to teach in a school classroom.° This variation on the theme was directed less 
at improvement and more toward the destruction of any required professional training. Its 
evident side effect of increasing the pool of prospective teachers and thus holding salaries down 
made it attractive to many. 

During the latter 1950’s and early 1960’s, the Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.) was 
proposed to take the ‘‘well educated’’ liberal arts graduate and convert him or her into a 
teacher. This was more in the earlier mainstream and received both governmental and founda- 
tion support. The program did not seem to have been particularly successful in quality or 
number. Some young men saw it as an opportunity to avoid the draft which was hardly a 
motivation to teach. It did continue in at least a partial form until Teacher Corps funding ended 
in the 1970's. 

The current wave of education reformers who seem to have an endless appetite for changes to 
reform have now accepted the idea with great interest. The Holmes group of University 
Education deans has proposed it as the basis for intellectual soundness in education.* 

The Carnegie Foundation has sponsored a task force on teaching which has called for the 
elimination of teacher training as an undergraduate subject.> The American Federation of 
Teachers (AFT) supports the move. Some institutions have already climbed on the bandwagon. 
New Jersey is permitting liberal arts graduates to take on-the-job training to become licensed 
pe nee The 1950’s concept of cancelling professional training entirely has its current 

erents. 

It would seem, at first glance, that there is considerable difference between a master’s degree 
in education and no professional training at all. Thus, tending to lump them together would be 
both unfair and irrational. However, taken in the context of the recommendation for increased 
liberal arts training, the difference tends to disappear. If the only improvement in teacher’s 
training lies in more liberal arts hours, we must conclude that either professional teacher 
training is so well designed and carried out that no change in it is necessary, or that it is beyond 
reform and worthless. Since the first alternative cannot be readily accepted, we seem to be 
caught by the second. 

It seems, therefore, long overdue to look at the five-year preparatory concept and see what it 
can provide over and above the current four-year training model. An extra year of college is, 
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after all, not a minor expense and certainly should provide some return to both the individual 
teacher and the schools. 


Benefits to the Schools 


A five-year program is supposed to provide intellectual soundness. It must be concluded that 
an extra year of college makes the difference. But what is an extra year of college? It consists of 
an average of 16 hours per semester or 32 added hours of liberal arts. This creates soundness? 
Just how it would do so is not explained by its adherents. The hours could be planned or 
unplanned. The cafeteria curriculum offered by liberal arts colleges in their proliferating and 
overspecialized catalogues would surely have to be approached with some direction and 
guidance or the 32 hours could consist of an added smattering of courses. Yet this is not 
mentioned. Ars liberalis gratia artis liberals (liberal arts for the sake of liberal arts) seems to be 
the proposal. 

A planned addition could expand subject matter knowledge in a given discipline. The 
question is how much of this can be translated into added knowledge on the part of public 
school students. Many states require the master’s degree for high school teachers.° California 
has had such a rule for decades.’ A number of major school districts in other states hold to the 
requirement. Yet oddly, these states and districts are not leading the nation in student test 
results. One must conclude that either the pupils are learning no more from their better prepared 
teachers or that the added material they are learning is not measured by any standardized test. In 
either case, the situation provides little evidence upon which to demand a master’s degree for 
all 


The Holmes group is said to be made up of research universities. The lack of research 
supporting their position seems odd in such a context. The prospective teacher is already taking 
a larger load of liberal arts than almost any other professional entrant. A study at a major 
university revealed that the liberal arts requirement for education majors was exceeded only by 
law and surpassed the requirements for medicine, dentistry and pharmacy .® 


Benefits to the Profession 


With the well advertised teacher shortage on the horizon, extending the preparation period 
for teachers seems quite foolish. Normally this has been done to help cut the supply in 
occupations which have been threatened with overcrowding such as pharmacy. It does not 
seem to be a rational move when undersupply is a reality. Actually holding to a completed 
master’s degree before permitting someone to teach will exacerbate the shortage. It would drive 
up the salaries for teachers and cause competition in recruitment. 


On the other hand, if it opens up the door to any liberal arts graduate to teach, with 
certification and a master’s degree equivalency to be earned while working, it will increase 
teacher supply and satisfy the need to provide a warm adult body in every classroom. This will 
hold teachers’ salaries down and, while actually providing substandard labor, can be called an 
upgrade. Therefore, depending upon how the added year is defined or provided, it could either 
worsen or help solve the teacher shortage. 

In the past, in those situations where the definition of a regular teacher has been raised, an 
odd result has occurred. The standard has dropped. Some years ago when California first 
adopted its master’s degree requirement for all teachers, it led to the increased emergency 
certification of non-college graduates. In the 1940’s when Florida decided to dispense with all 
but college graduates from its teaching staff, it also made provisions to raise the normal school 
certificate holder to a college graduate through a not too practical rigorous means. These 
included credit hours for practice teaching in one’s own classroom. If and how much this 
improved the teachers remains moot. Thus, the advanced training was largely a paper matter. 
No carry-over to improved performance was noted. 

The potential for reducing minority and female representation in the profession is also made 
real by current reform. As Gartner related, there are great parallels between the demand for 
increased requirements for teachers and the Flexner report of 1910 on the medical profession. 
The Carnegie Foundation sponsored it. It led to a drop in medical school enrollment. The 
number of medical schools dropped. Black and female practitioners were held to small 

portions. Gartner concluded that the scenario provides ‘‘an example of what would happen 
in education as a result of the Carnegie and Holmes reports.’”® 


Benefits to the Individual 


An extra year of college will cost money. This can be earned, paid by parents, funded 
through student loans, or some combination of the three. To make such an investment with the 
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current teacher’s salary as a projected return would seem quite foolish. An investment of 
equivalent stature would be to buy Imperial Russian Bonds. The return just is not there. A 
student would be far better advised to major in a four-year program leading to another specific 
job or stop at the bachelor’s level and seek employment which will for the most part pay better 
than teaching. The extra year’s training to become a teacher could well prove a negative 
investment as the added salary gained by it could well be less than could have been earned 
without it. 

As partial evidence of this trend, it should be noted that several leading private universities 
have dropped undergraduate teacher training. The reason was a lack of students. The lack of 
students was traceable to the economic fact that tuition payments to many of these schools were 
in the range of a beginning teacher’s salary. There are not many people willing to undertake 
such an expenditure. 


Benefits to School Reform 


Although the current reform movement has taken different directions in different states, 
three actions affected by the proposal seem fairly common. The first has been to raise the 
specific graduation requirements for high school students, the second to cut elementary class 
size, and the third the development of some form of merit pay for teachers. 

Increased graduation requirements have an odd effect upon the secondary school curricu- 
lum. They shrink it. The more classes which are required the less time is then available for 
electives. Hence, fewer electives can be offered and thus the curriculum retracts. New 
secondary teachers with their added liberal arts training will not be able to offer new electives 
and broaden the curriculum. They will find themselves teaching the required courses. They will 
find it hard to enrich the courses as many students will be there without interest, forced to take 
them in order to receive a diploma. Such pupils will slow down the classes. In addition, 
concentration will have to remain on the basic thrusts of the courses as this is what the S.A.T. 
and A.C.T. tests cover. Therefore, it is difficult to see how increased graduation requirements 
will benefit from a more broadly trained teacher. 

The tendency to reduce class sizes in the elementary grades will receive no help from the 
elongated training of teachers either. It will require more teachers and add to the growing 
shortage. The extended training will not allow supply to even out with demand and will also 
threaten the purpose of the reform. The main idea in lowering class size is to permit greater 
basic skill acquisition by the students. Yet unless prospective elementary teachers are given 
more training than a semester of classwork and another of practice teaching for a master’s 
degree, it is hard to see how they will learn sufficient methods for teaching the basic skills. It 
seems hard to imagine all children learning how to read with teachers who are insufficiently 
trained to teach reading regardless of class size. 

Merit pay plans including career ladders have been a feature of several states’ reform 
packages. Numerous modes of demonstrating merit have been proposed. These range from 
classroom observations, to tests, to added courses, to advanced degrees. Persons entering 
teaching at the master’s level will tend to skew the use of tests, courses, and degrees. They 
should have a greater knowledge and already hold an advanced degree. The standard salary 
schedule will already reward them at a higher rate than the holder of a mere bachelor’s degree. 
To the extent that degrees measure merit, it would seem to be rewarded. The added degree has 
the effect of twisting merit measures except for classroom observation. Hence, the potentially 
less well-trained and experienced five-year product will probably not perform as well under 
observation but if other measures of merit are given sufficient weight, he or she will stack up 
even with or better than a lesser prepared but more effective teacher. Because of this potential 
confusion, Lawless concludes that ‘*. . . many of the teachers who have devoted their lives to 
education can now best serve the system by retiring . . . to make room for the newly trained 
variety.”’ 

There is also the interesting question posed by Sanders as to whether or not any specific 
training can improve teaching. This is the foundation of much of the reform movement. Yet 
Sanders states that teaching’ ’ ... is more likely to represent a common capacity that neither can 
nor need be improved.””! 


Of What Does a Liberal Arts Education Consist? 


Another pretention of these proposals deserves discussion. This is the matter of exactly what 
constitutes a liberal arts education. There is little, if any, agreement on the point. Each liberal 
arts college or part of a university provides its own definition depending upon its resources, 
staff, and sponsorship. Harvard, whose lead is usually ultimately followed by other in- 
stitutions, has been changing its own definition for a century. It has on occasion sneered at the 
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classics, held to some basic requirements, or required none at all. For the past eight years, it has 
insisted upon a core curriculum. This would seem to set the same or at least similar require- 
ments at the base of each student’s education. Yet, it actually means that ten or eleven courses 
must be taken from a core field of no fewer than 150. This is supposed to ‘‘prevent scattershot 
course selection.’’!? It certainly prevents identity and makes any definition more difficult. It 
also destroys any certainty about the quality of the liberal arts undergraduate program save that 
more hours were earned. Oklahoma permits at least some students to include typing and home 
economics in the fulfillment of their general studies requirement.'* This seems to be a liberal 
definition of the liberal arts. 


Benefits for Whom? 


Since the fifth year of training has no evidence behind it to demonstrate benefits to children, 
the profession, or the cause of reform, it seems only proper to at least try to see who does benefit 
from the proposal. 

Evidently the primary beneficiary of this movement will be colleges and departments of 
liberal arts. The constantly repeated yet unexplained and probably unexplainable relationship 
between the liberal arts and excellence will be repeated incessantly. These colleges will 
proceed to further fractionalize and expand their offerings since their new students will be 
readily available. 

The education departments of totally undergraduate institutions will cease to exist unless 
such schools abandon their current mission and grant master’s degrees. The not so evident 
winner would seem to be some colleges of education, especially those which are state 
supported. These will benefit in two ways. 

First, they may attempt to lay claim to higher standards. This requires presenting the added 
hours as a way to satisfy the renewed quality in schools demanded by the current conventional 
definition of quality, and this would seem a ploy worthy of a trial. 

Second, they would reap financial benefits. Since most state funding formulas for higher 
education provide a higher reimbursement for a master’s level student credit hour than for an 
undergraduate student credit hour, more state funds will be generated by the same course if 
taught at a master’s level. Current master’s level courses could then become post-master’s 
which usually entail an even higher reimbursement. Therefore, such colleges will have far 
more money available with which to seek recognition than at present. Isn’t it wonderful what 32 
additional liberal arts hours can accomplish? 
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Margins of Precision 


Roger F. Gibson, Jr. 
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A Rose by Another Name: 
A Rejoinder to Professors Hoffman and Frederick 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


“‘Corporations, Persons, and Moral Responsibility’’ by Roger F. Gibson and ‘*Corporate 
Moral Responsibility: A Reply to Gibson’’ by W. Michael Hoffman and Robert E. Frederick 
appeared in Volume 21, Number 2, Summer 1986. 


Professors W. Michael Hoffman and Robert E. Frederick very astutely classify three general 
positions supportive of the view that corporations are morally responsible for their actions, 
products, and services.' First, there is the position that because corporations are moral 
persons/agents they are morally responsible; second, there is the position that because corpora- 
tions are morally responsible they are moral persons/agents; third, there is the position that 
corporations are not moral persons/agents, but, for other reasons, they are morally responsible. 
This third position is the one which Hoffman and Frederick wish to defend. Thus, we three 
agree (against the positions of French and perhaps Goodpaster, Matthews, and Donaldson) that 
corporations are not moral persons/agents, even if we disagree as to why they are not. Further, 
we disagree about whether corporations, as opposed to the people who make them up, are, 
ultimately, morally responsible. Before turning to an examination of their positive account of 
the metaphysical status of corporations and of corporate moral responsibility, I would like to 
respond to some of their criticisms of my remarks regarding the positions of Goodpaster and 
Matthews, Donaldson, and French, and of my consequentialist argument. 

Re: Goodpaster and Matthews. | claimed that if Goodpaster and Matthews’ argument for 
corporate moral responsibility is construed as a deductive argument, then it commits the fallacy 
of affirming the consequent, and if it is construed as an argument from analogy, then the 
analogical principle upon which the argument seems to rest is too vague to bestow much 
plausibility on their argument. Hoffman and Frederick offer a different, what might be called a 
semantical, account of Goodpaster and Matthews’ argument. If their analysis is the correct 
one, then Goodpaster and Matthews are innocent of the fallacy of affirming the consequent. 
However, on one interpretation of Goodpaster and Matthews’s argument ‘‘to speak of corpo- 
rate moral responsibility may be simply a facon de parler’’ (p. 29) On another interpretation, 
‘they are offering a moral window through which to better see corporations for those who 
already hold them to be morally responsible’’ (p. 29). Hoffman and Frederick conclude that 
“‘lilf this is the case, then Gibson’s arguments against their method of projection are simply off 
the mark’’ (p. 29). This I do not deny, but, of course, then Goodpaster and Matthews would be 
offering no argument for corporate moral responsibility at all. Since this is a conclusion which I 
would expect Goodpaster and Matthews to resist, I also would expect them to resist Hoffman 
and Frederick’s interpretation of their argument. 

Re: Donaldson. Hoffman and Frederick find my remarks on Donaldson’s social contract 

analysis of corporate moral responsibility ‘*‘confusing rather than instructive’’ (p. 29). They are 
baffled by my claims that ‘‘Donaldson’s analysis merely assumes what it must prove’’ (p. 29) 
and that ‘‘merely saying that the raison d’ etre of corporations is to enhance the social welfare 
doesn’t make it so’’ (p. 30). The point I was trying to make with these remarks is not that 
Donaldson assumes the truth of corporate moral responsibility but, rather, that he assumes the 
truth of the social contract theory. If such a contract exists, then perhaps corporate moral 
responsibility follows. But where is the argument in favor of the existence of such a contract. 
Whatever the merits of social contract theory, and I believe them to be meager indeed, the 
theory is useful in the present context only if one already accepts corporate moral responsibility 
as a reality in need of an explanation. For those of us who are not antecedently convinced of this 
— such ‘‘explanations’’ are of little value; they seem always to get the cart before the 

orse. 

Re: French. Hoffman and Frederick ‘‘are rather puzzled’’ (p. 30) by my two examples— 
shooting the president, and purchasing stock—which were intended to show that French’s 
claim that ‘‘when the corporate act is consistent with an instantiation or an implementation of 
established corporate policy, then it is proper to describe it as having been done for corporate 
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reasons, as having been caused by a corporate desire and coupled with a corporate belief and so 
. . . a§ Corporate intentional.’’? I admit,the examples may not be the best. However, I was 
trying to show that an action of an individual or of a corporation need not be construed as being 
intentional simply because it is consistent with certain goals. At any rate, Hoffman and 
Frederick and I agree that corporations do not have intentions. I expect that we agree further 
that even if corporations did have intentions that fact alone would not be sufficient for 
establishing corporate moral responsibility. 

Hoffman and Frederick were ‘‘not at all convinced by’’ (p. 30) the argument that people and 
corporations are fundamentally different in that we can blame and punish people but not 
corporations. They then go on to point out that corporations have been fined millions of dollars 
and that the courts and government might even expand their roles in regulating corporations, 
even to the point of instituting ‘capital punishment’’ for corporations. There are a number of 

ints and issues at stake here; I’ll just mention a couple. First, I would point out that it is either 
impossible or pointless to blame or punish a corporation without blaming or punishing the 
people connected with it. Second, I would remind Hoffman and Frederick that we are talking of 
morality here, not law. Their talk of increasing the regulative role of the courts and of 
government are something which I heartily applaud. But such talk does little by way of 
reinforcing the idea of corporate moral responsibility , for as many writers have pointed out, the 
idea of moral responsibility presupposes freedom to act irresponsibly. 

Nor are Hoffman and Frederick moved by the claim that corporations lack the capacity to 
reciprocate morally. Certainly, the claim needs refinement. First, it should not be understood 
as a blanket claim, covering all conceivable corporations. Following John Ladd, I have in mind 
modern industrial corporations. Second, it should not be construed as ‘‘definitionally true’’ 
even of the class of modern industrial corporations. Rather, it is an empirical claim, open to 
refutation. Nevertheless, I think it is a true claim. And I believe it naive to think otherwise. 
Even so, I admit the conceptual possibility of Goodpaster’s program of ‘‘ethical diagnostics,’’? 
but I am not optimistic about its chances for success. 

Re: Consequentialist Argument. Hoffman and Frederick make three comments on my 
consequentialist argument which claims that the disadvantages of admitting corporations into 
the moral community outweigh the advantages of so doing and, therefore, they ought not be 
admitted. First, they point out that ‘‘if it is true, as French argues, that corporations are moral 
persons . . . or at least like them in the morally relevant respects, then we must treat them as 
such regardless of the disadvantages’’ (p. 32). I certainly agree that if corporations were 
persons (I don’t know what they mean by ‘or at least like them in morally relevant respects’) 
then corporations must be admitted into the moral community. Notwithstanding that neither 
they nor I believe French is right, I believe that it is a mistake to think that corporate moral 
personhood can be established in vacuo, without assessing the consequences of conferring 
moral personhood upon corporations. The matter is not like discovering a new tribe of people 
whom we antecedently recognize as moral persons and, therefore, are compelled to admit into 
the moral community. Conferring moral personhood upon corporations calls for a revision in 
our concept of personhood. Donaldson puts the point nicely when he writes: 


Unlike purely natural objects, we decide, up to a point, what the corporation is. We can 
grant or deny it unlimited longevity, limited libility, state citizenship, and so on. Howev- 
er, this makes the ethical task all the harder. Philosophically, we cannot fix the character 
of this abstract hybrid as we would an item in nature, such as a rock or tree, for part of what 
a corporation is is the product of our moral and legal imagination.* 


Second, Hoffman and Frederick charge that my argument to the effect that admitting 
corporations into the moral community would result in a bifurcated community, where natural 
persons operate ethically and corporate persons operate prudentially, illicitly smuggles in 
Ladd’s contention that there is no conceptual space for making moral moves in the language 
game of rational decision-making of modern industrial corporations. I plead guilty to this 
charge. I am less sanguine than they, however, about the danger that ‘‘attributing moral 
responsibility to corporations blocks us from going inside the organization to get at blamewor- 
thy individuals’’ (p. 32). On the contrary, I see this as a major reason for not attributing moral 
responsibility to corporations. While I think that Jaspers remark, quoted by Hoffman and 
Frederick, that every German shares the blame for the crimes of the Reich is simply ludicrous, I 
am also repulsed by the cop-out that ‘‘I was only following orders.’’ 

Finally, Hoffman and Frederick list some ‘‘advantages in considering corporations morally 
responsible’ (p. 33). One advantage is that ‘‘it is more consistent with our holding corpora- 
tions responsible for compensating people and society for harm resulting from corporate 
activities’’ (p. 33). I would suggest that moral responsibility is neither a necessary nor 
sufficient condition for exacting such compensation. The legal doctrine of strict liability 
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certainly goes beyond moral liability. Another advantage of considering corporations morally 
responsible is, according to Hoffman and Frederick, that it focuses ‘‘attention on the corporate 
system itself, from which many morally irresponsible actions spring’’ (p. 33). ‘‘Failure to 
recognize this,’’ they continue, ‘‘leads to Gibson’s unacceptable conclusion that business 
ethics is just a matter of individual ethics’’ (p. 33). This conclusion is unacceptable, presum- 
ably, because it ‘‘is utterly naive and blind to the enormous power and influence which 
corporate organizations exert on the actions of their individual members’”’ (p. 33). I agree that 
their view focuses attention on the corporate system itself. And, I agree that the corporate 
system may be deemed ‘‘immoral,”’ but as I explain below, I do not think that this implies that 
corporations rather than individuals are morally responsible. 

I turn now to a consideration of Hoffman and Frederick’s positive doctrine concerning the 
metaphysical status of corporations and corporate moral responsibility. Hoffman and Frederick 
deny that corporations are moral persons/agents but maintain, nonetheless, that corporations 
are morally responsible for their actions, products, and services. | must admit, I find this 
position puzzling, for how can an entity which is neither a moral person nor a moral agent be 
morally responsible? Here is Hoffman and Frederick’s explanation: Corporations are ‘‘con- 
crete entities’’ (p. 34), albeit concrete entities of a rather peculiar (abstract?) sort, for ‘*[th]hey 
are distinct from the persons that make them up, but ontologically dependent on persons in that 
they cannot exist apart from persons’’ (p. 34). Furthermore, ‘‘this does not exhaust the sense in 
which they are ontologically dependent. Corporations cannot exist or be understood apart from 
a social context . . . Hence, corporations are ontologically dependent in two distinct ways. 
They are dependent on some collection of persons that constitute them, and they are dependent 
on a social context or environment’’ (p. 35). 

Because the corporation is more than the sum of individuals that it employs, ‘‘corporations 
cannot be reduced to or completely analyzed in terms of individual persons and their relations”’ 
(p. 34). And, because ‘‘corporations are concrete entities distinct from the persons that make 
them up, persons can and often do act on behalf of the corporation in order to achieve some 
corporate interest that is not reducible to a personal interest’’ (p. 35). Thus, there are both 
corporate actions and corporate goals. Finally, ‘‘[w]Je believe,’’ say Hoffman and Frederick, 
‘*that corporate actions and corporate goals ought to be subject to moral evaluation’’ (p. 36). 
‘*Thus,’’ they continue, ‘‘it seems to us that moral blame or praise can be attributed both to 
individuals that constitute the corporation and to the corporation itself’ (p. 36, my emphasis). 

Some theorists, Michael Keeley, for example, have argued that there are no corporate goals 
of the sort alleged by Hoffman and Frederick—and, I might add, by Ladd. There are only goals 
of individual persons. And, if there really are no goals of the corporation, then it may not be 
possible to distinguish so-called corporate actions from individual actions. I mention this only 
in passing; I don’t attempt to resolve the matter. Also, I acknowledge that the non-existence of 
goals of the corporation cuts equally against the position of Hoffman and Frederick and the 
position of Ladd. 

Supposing, however, that there are corporate actions and corporate goals, in Hoffman and 
Frederick’s non-reductive sense, what are we to make of their claims that ‘corporate actions 
and corporate goals ought to be subject to moral evaluation’ and ‘that moral blame and praise 
can be attributed both to individuals that constitute the corporation and to the corporation 
itself’? 

I believe that their first claim is true: corporate goals and actions ought to be subject to moral 
evaluation. There is nothing in this claim which is inimical to the Ladd-type position I am 
advocating—i believe, incidentally, that Ladd has been widely misunderstood on this point. 
Since on Hoffman and Frederick’s analysis, the corporation cannot act except through the 
actions of its employees, it would always be possible, at least in principle, to determine which 
individuals are morally responsible for a corporate action and which individuals are morally 
responsible for designing, adopting, and sustaining a corporate goal. Thus, to say that 
corporate goals and actions ought to be subject to moral evaluation. is only to say that 
individuals acting in their corporate capacities do not thereby absolve themselves of moral 
responsibility—they cannot cop-out with ‘‘I was only following orders”’ or ‘‘I was only doing 
my job.” 

However, even if the claim that corporate goals and actions ought to be subject to moral 
evaluation is true, it does not follow, as Hoffman and Frederick suggest, that moral praise and 
blame can, therefore, be attributed to the corporation itself. Consider the following argument: 


(1) corporation X has, among other goals, goal A. 

(2) Corporate goal A is immoral. 

(3) McX is a corporate official of Corporation X. 

(4) McX, relative to corporate goal A, performs act y. 
(5) Corporate act y is immoral. 


a 


(6) Anentity is morally praiseworthy or blameworthy only if it is either a moral person or 
moral agent. 

(7) Corporation X is neither a moral person nor a moral agent. 

(8) Therefore, Corporation X is neither morally praiseworthy nor blameworthy. 


Now the crux of this argument is (6), an entity is morally praiseworthy or blameworthy only if it 
is either a moral person or a moral agent. Is (6) true? Well, I think it is. And, as I shall try to 
show, I believe that, notwithstanding their explicit denial, Hoffman and Frederick agree. The 
tip-off comes when Hoffman and Frederick, after having denied that corporations are either 
moral persons or moral agents, and after having affirmed that corporations are nonetheless 
normally responsible, announce that ‘‘we cannot assign moral worth and responsibility to 
corporate actions in just the same way that we do to the intentional actions of persons”’ (p. 36). 
How are we, then, to accomplish this feat? Hoffman and Frederick’s answer is that a 
corporation has a ‘‘character’’ or ‘‘personality,’’ and it is in virtue of this fact that we are able to 
ascribe moral responsibility to them. Here is their account: 


Corporations have elaborate internal structures, both formal and informal, that guide 
and constrain the actions of persons in the corporation. These structures consist of rules, 
procedures, traditions, and attitudes that organize individuals around the goals and 
strategies of the corporation. They constitute the character or culture of the corporation. 
Since they direct, control, and give meaning to actions performed by individuals, they can 
be judged as either good or bad depending on whether the consequences of those actions 
are good or bad for the corporation, individuals in the corporation, or the broad social 
context the corporation is dependent upon. These structures—the corporate character— 
define the corporation’s way of doing business, and it is out of this character that the 
actions and attitudes of individuals in the corporation are shaped and shepherded. (pp. 
36-37) 


My first reaction to this identification of ‘‘corporate character’’ is bewilderment: how does 
this solve the problem? I find this solution to the puzzle of corporate moral responsibility no less 
mysterious than I found French’s account of the redescription of the actions of individuals as 
corporate-intentional actions. My second reaction is to observe that this notion of ‘‘corporate 
character’’ is at least as rich as Donaldson’s notion of a moral agent, viz., anything that can be 
said to act for moral reasons, and perhaps even as rich as French’s notion of a moral person, 
viz., the ineliminable subject of a responsibility ascription of the second type. Thus, despite 
their denials, I believe that Hoffman and Frederick end up with a rose by another name. If so, 
then they really do not occupy the position they staked out in the ‘‘logical landscape . . . of the 
debate on corporate moral responsibility’’ (p. 37). That is, they claim to occupy the position 
that corporations are morally responsible in spite of their being neither moral persons nor moral 
agents. But if ‘‘corporate character’’ is a rose by another name, then their position, like those of 
French and Donaldson, is that corporations are morally responsible because they are moral 
persons/agents. 

The view I am advocating maintains that there is an important distinction to be drawn 
between saying that corporations are morally responsible for their actions, services, products, 
and so on, and saying that corporate actions, services, products, and so on, can be morally 
evaluated. The former claim presupposes that corporations are moral persons/agents; the latter 
does not. Unfortunately, this important distinction is often lost sight of in discussions of 
corporate morality. This is due partly to the ambiguity of expressions like ‘corporate moral 
responsibility’, which occur frequently in such discussions, and it is partly due to a prevalent 
tendency of theorists to model their accounts of corporate moral responsibility on corporate 
legal responsibility. 

One final observation, towards the end of their paper, Hoffman and Frederick remark that the 
denial that corporations are moral persons/agents ‘‘leaves us with a problem, namely, how is it 
possible that corporations are morally responsible . . .. The answer,’’ they suggest, ‘‘seems to . 
—— a different sense of moral responsibility . . .’’ (p. 38). Maybe we don’t disagree, 

er all. 


Notes 


' Cf. W. Michael Hoffman and Robert E. Frederick, ‘‘Corporate Moral Responsibility: A Reply to 
Professor Gibson,”’ Journal of Thought, 2, 21 (Summer 1986), pp. 27-39; also, cf. Roger F. Gibson, Jr., 
“‘Corporations, Persons, and Moral Responsibility,’’ Journal of Thought, 2, 21 (Summer 1986), pp. 
17-26. All page references are to these two papers. 

? Peter A. French, ‘‘The Corporation as a Moral Person,”’ in Ethical Issues in Business, eds. Thomas 
— and Patricia H. Werhane (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1983), 2nd edition, p. 
17. 
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3 Kenneth Goodpaster, ‘‘Morality and Organizations,’’ in Ethical Issues in Business, eds. Thomas 
— and Patricia H. Werhane (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1983), 2nd edition, 
p.138f. 

* Thomas Donaldson, Corporations and Morality (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1982), 
p. 14. 
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No recent study of the role and responsibilities of college or university adminstrators attaches 
significance to the specific academic field from which the administrator emerged. This 
omission is striking since each academic discipline claims the virtue of possessing a unique 
structure and a valuable system of thought, a defined method of inquiry and a conceptual 
framework, all designed to organize and analyze facts or solve problems. 

The more than abundant literature on academic administration and management of recent 
years universally praises the value and urges the need of an academic background as a 
credential for academic administrations. Older studies such as those of Burns, Dodds, Stoke or 
Wriston,” argue that the mental vigor and intellectual discipline provided by teaching and 
scholarship are essential, especially in understanding the educational values of the university. 
More recent studies emphasize the pragmatic uses of this experience in assuring faculty 
acceptance—’’He/she is one of us,’’—as well as for successful internal leadership and the 
management of budgeting, communicating, planning and organizing. While many administra- 
tors are not the scholar-teachers of a generation ago, must faculties want those who meet the 
qualifications set forth in an institution’s recent job description: ‘‘we should be looking for 
people who have written or spoken on significant scholarly subjects.’’? On occasion a 
disciplinary background will be important, but this is usually because of local academic 
politics, not because a specific discipline is thought to be important to an administrator’s 
behavior or performance.” Many historians reject this conventional wisdom to insist that their 
professional background provides a unique and valuable experience for administrative duties. 
(see footnote 5.) 

One general observation is in order. An underlying assumption in a considerable body of 
sociological research is that a persons’ profession or occupation is a fairly reliable index to 
certain behavior. In this view, habitual companionship with a profession is a socialization 
process that confirms not only skills and processes but also habits of thought and behavior. 
How far historians become of one feather by flocking together we cannot be sure, but the 
experience is formative and lasting. 

Why do so many historians become administrators? This interesting and frequently asked 
question has many answers beyond personal ambition. Humorists suggest that ‘‘a qualified 
academic administrator is only a professor who answers his or her mail: and that historians 
desert Clio because ‘‘there is no future in history.’’ Personal factors obviously enter the picture. 
More than one historian, for example, dodged the bullet of professional expectation for that 
second book by seeking administrative chores. 

Canadianist A. L. Burt, in an era when much history was still past politics, frequently 
observed rather caustically that most of his colleagues were a bunch of frustrated politicians. To 
them the attractions of academic politics were irresistible. 

Historians still study politics and power though in many contexts. Power, its pursuit, 
accumulation, uses and limits, attracts historical analysis and several of those surveyed felt its 
challenge contributed to their decision to accept an administrative position. 

Politics is so much a part of the academic administrator’s life that the temptation to linger is 
strong. Essays on academic administration emphasize the realities of power. Familiar phrases 
such as Lionel Trilling’ s description of ‘our adversary culture’? or Donald Walker’s model 
university as a ‘‘polycentric political community: and John Gardner’s ‘‘faction is King”’ 
appear.° 

Harvard’s President Lowell wrote enthusiastically in his autobiography of what he called the 

“‘strange and contradictory ways’’ of academic politics. 7 He further took pains to explain the 
political advantages of appearing as a conservative or a radical depending upon the situation. 
Ada Comstock Notestein, the equally determined president of Radcliffe, found Lowell’s 
definition of campus politics exhilerating and recorded in her correspondence that she had the 
‘worst fights of her life’’: with Lowell.® 

One of those surveyed insisted that his experience in a history department prepared him for 
the vigorous political life of a major university presidency. Since he spent much of his 
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professional career in a department nationally honored for its feuds and internecine struggles, 
he is fully qualified to make that judgment. In his view, history departments, usually large and 
prestigious and possessing numerous specialists with political interests often at odds, are a 
“*good training ground’’ for future administrators. 

At a less exciting level, skills required by the historian’s craft are frequently valuable 
administrative tools. Sifting, weighting and arranging evidence, working extensively with 
documents, interpreting, explaining, evaluating and exercising careful judments in human 
affairs, all these prepare the historian for the flood of paper work that consumes so much of the 
administrator’s time and energy. Critical, analytical and objective—those qualities often 
displayed by historians are also essential parts of the effective administrators intellectual 
baggage. Carried to excess, of course, these virtues become vices and lead to the legendary 
professional paralysis in making decisions. This disease, commonly regarded as fatal to a 
career in adminstration, unfortunately is less often terminal than widely believed. 

Finally, historians frequently become academic administrators because they come out of a 
senior and prestigious academic field. Thus historians bring intellectual security and academic 
status to their new roles. They do not regard the ‘‘academic mind” as alien or faculty displays 
of ‘‘academic tribalism’’ as irrational since they share the commitments of their academic 
colleagues. Some are actually greeted with confidence and respect, at least until budget time. 

As in the writing of history itself, generalizations about historians as administrators are 
difficult to make. Some succeed, others fail. To those who succeed the value of their 
professional experience as a historian is perceived as useful, though indirectly. These per- 
ceived values center around three major themes: the importance of a broad and general 
education, the usefulness of historical perspective and the communication skills developed in 
the teaching and writing of history. 

Participants in the survey were nearly unanimous in their appreciation for the broad, general 
education required of the historian. History, they felt, provided a broadly based study of human 
activity, knowledge and behavior that looks for variety. This, in turn, is a valuable background 
stressing context, environmental scanning, interdisciplinarity, indirect causes and rela- 
tionships. Others saw in their educational experience a breadth of view, an intellectual stamina 
and a compassion that later shaped their administrative experiences. 

Historians turned administrators tend to think of themselves as generalists. This is perceived 
as a continuing asset. As Arthur Engelbert in his essay, *“The Professor Looks at the Dean’’ 
points out, it is not nearly so important that the dean be highly trained in a limited area as it is 
that he or she be well read and broadly trained.? Historians believe they qualify. In the words of 
one administrator, ‘‘history is a discipline incredibly versatile and encompassing.’ 

Effective communication is indispensable to successful administration. Historians, in the 
nature of their profession, face the necessity of achieving some degree of mastery of the skills 
of communicating. They are required to write, if not with style, wit or play of language then 
clearly, directly and without jargon while emphasizing content with appropriate documenta- 
tion. 

Similarly, historians usually learn to communicate effectively in the classroom. Since oral 
communication is at a premium in our culture, historians have an opportunity to achieve skills 
critical to leadership. 

Historians in general appear to resist the current trend to emphasize flash and hype over 
substance. As one professional communicator and briefly a university president explained 
recently, Who remembers tomorrow what you said? All they remember is how you said it. 

Many administrators also believe their education and experience provide valuable historical 
perspectives on what they do, how they do it and why they do it. Only three respondents saw 
little relationship between their academic field and their experiences as administrators. Skills of 
administration, one argued, span too wide a spectrum to respond significantly to any one 
academic discipline and the best administrators are ‘‘discipline neutral.’’ The other two saw too 
many gaps in the historian’s experience—budgeting, personnel management, planning and 
organizing—and felt they learned about administration the hard way, by study, trial and error. 
John Millett’s explanation for this seems adequate: ‘‘Economics, management and power are 
concepts alien to the faculty members usual preparation as a scholar/teacher, as a scholar/ 
researcher, as a scholar/artist. The faculty profession tends to be a profession of in- 
dividualists.’’!° 

Most historians, however, do regard the historical perspectives they possess as important in 
shaping their careers. Historical perspective informs administrative behavior in many ways. To 
understand and to be sensitive to the significance of institutional traditions and precedents 
defines organizational culture and reveals elements of restraint as well as opportunity. 

To understand that issues and problems emerge over long periods of time is to know that 
change, however, certain, is often incredibly slow. This requires patience in reaching goals and 
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secures the leader against undue pessimism, cynicism and despair—that negative trinity which 
so often undermines influence and destroys effective administration. 

Patience, one historian-administrator testified, is the most important trait an administrator 
can possess. In his judgment, a patient administrator usually avoids ill-prepared plans or snap 
judgments about people and events. 

Continuity amid constant change is yet another valuable perspective that historians bring to 
administration. One worldly-wise dean illustrated this point by writing, ‘‘Faculty coups and 
palace revolts come and go and may seem serious, but in the end few actual changes will have 
occurred. Names and faces will change, but the system will remain much as it was.” 

Historical perspective may also explain why historians, unlike so many administrators, 
know they had predecessors and realize they build on past achievements. Too many new 
administrators really believe that their first day in office marks the day of creation and that 
every change they undertake, in the politicians vocabulary, is ‘‘long over due.’’ Not many 
historians are in this goodly number. 

Historical perspective is also perceived as providing a proper environment for decision 
making. To understand the larger issues in American social and political life provides useful 
guidelines in planning as well as for working effectively with faculties and constituents. 
“*Unlike so many of my administrative colleagues,’’ wrote one academic vice-president, ‘‘I 
knew there were larger forces out there.”’ 

Even on a micro scale, historical experiences can be instructive. What administrator can 
miss the lessons of Nathanial Eaton’s experience as the first Master of Harvard College? Since 
Eaton was dismissed because of a savage beating he administered to his assistant, the low 
quality of food prepared for students by his wife and his fraudulent financial dealings, any 
historian knows the wisdom of temperate discipline, good food in the residence halls and the 
value of a competent accountant. 

Historical perspective may also encourage tolerance, particularly for the ambiguities of 
institutional life. Cohen and March, as well as other recent writers on contemporary academic 
administration regard this tolerance as essential to successful management today.! 

Our recent years of student unrest highlighted in the experience of many administrators the 
value of maintaining historical perspective. During those troubled years of crisis management, 
many administrators found encouragement in their sense of history. As one former president 
explained, ‘‘the pendulum would one day swing . . . not all the way back, nor was that desirable 

. but it would not remain locked in extremes of behavior.’’ Others remember they were 
confident that much that was good would remain and much that was needed in reform and 
change would emerge from the turmoil. We catch something of the tensions of that period as 
one president writes, ‘“In the terribly trying times of the late 1960’s and early 1970’s, it was my 
sense of history that kept me going month after month, year after year, when many other 
presidents were calling it quits.’’ This determination, shared by others, is rather more than the 
cliche, ‘*This too shall pass’’ or even the understanding that ‘‘today’s crisis might not even be 
tomorrow’s footnote.” 

In summary, this brief essay is a reminder that historians are members of a senior academic 
profession and of its importance. Out of that experience they bring skills, behavior and habits of 
thought to administrative roles. Among these are often a broad and general educational 
background, skills in communication and historical perspectives. These encourage administra- 
tive patience, an awareness of tradition and precedent, a sense of continuity amid change and a 
tolerance for ambiguity, for people and events that keep hope alive. 

If in addition, the administrator feels part of the history others will one day write and knows 
privately the importance of the things kept from happening as well as the publicly recognized 
achievements, these are bonuses. Bonuses that fellow administrators understand and future 
historians redeem. 


Notes 
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What doctoral students believe is, I am confident, a wide range of interesting notions. My 
interest in what students believe derives from the hope that they will become increasingly 
sensitive to why they believe as they do. Continually reexamining the basis of their beliefs will 
inevitably lead them to the integration of new knowledge. Those faculty or students who 
become seriously engaged in scholarly activity change at least one major belief each year as 
they learn about, or contribute to, new developments in theory, research, practice, personal 
experience, reading, writing, or thinking. In a truly fruitful year, several major beliefs may be 
changed. 

If I interpret my experiences with doctoral students correctly, they use their doctoral studies 
to strengthen and enhance whatever they were predisposed to believe at the outset of their 
studies. Few, if any, have their belief systems reoriented. They generally leave as they entered 
only more so. In most institutions doctoral study is an extended, in-depth opportunity to 
reinforce, deepen and expand viewpoints and values which have served one well, rather than to 
develop new belief systems. Indeed, in most institutions students do not begin with the 
intention of questioning, let alone shifting their belief systems. In effect, for most, doctoral 
study is a systematic process for rewarding students as they selectively perceive, refine and 
advance their predispositions. The major difference between beginning students and graduate 
doctorates is their increased ability to annotate and use some research skills in support of beliefs 
which they have fine-tuned and solidified. 

This description of doctoral study as a process of ‘‘learning’’ those things which will 
reinforce one’s inclinations and predispositions is, of course, equally true of most faculty who 
have passed through similar processes. The primary difference between faculty and students, 
therefore, is that previous recipients of perceptual hardening are now engaged in rewarding and 
reinforcing the same process with current students. 

What doctoral students plan to do upon completion of their programs is an analogous 
process. Students begin with a narrow range of the jobs they will seek after graduation; they 
confirm then narrow further the few options with which they began. The courses they take will, 
for most, be a certification process toward the jobs and then ‘‘the’’ job they would like upon 
completion. Since the faculty have engaged in a similar process this procedure makes sense to 
them. The faculty regards the narrowing of initially narrow job options as an inevitable and 
desirable process which benefits the doctoral student and the specialty which s/he will 
ultimately practice. In most doctoral programs few if any students are completely ‘‘turned 
around’’ regarding the jobs they will seek any more than they have had their belief systems 
thoroughly reorganized. For these reasons, in the overwhelming majority of institutions, 
doctoral study does not lead to more creative and more insightful forms of research and study, 
or to an examination of wider job options and new careers. 

At a very few institutions, those I consider to be exemplars of excellence, this characteriza- 
tion of what doctoral students believe and will do, is less accurate. There will be many students 
whose professional lives take sharp, even 180°, turns and whose subsequent careers are 
launched into unanticipated pursuits. Similarly, at excellent institutions there will be more 
faculty who arrived via ‘‘strange’’ routes and who enter and leave the university (permanently 
or on leaves) as their careers take interesting ‘‘tangents.’’ The distinctions between most 
students, faculty and institutions, with the few excellent ones, are essentially two: excellent 
doctoral programs markedly change more students’ initial predispositions; and excellent 
programs propound and instill a common set of shared commitments—not beliefs—which 
faculty and completed doctoral students hold in common. These commitments are a shared 
heritage regardless of particular careers pursued by the graduates. While faculty and students in 
excellent programs differ strongly and vary widely about what they believe, the few basic 
commitments they share unite the students and the faculty in a particular approach to the 
profession. In the very brief description which follows I would like to cite just three such 
commitments which characterize the field of professional education in institutions of ex- 
cellence: the commitment to scholarly achievement, the commitment to education as a com- 
mon good, and the commitment to improving the quality of educational opportunities available 
to the poor. While beliefs differ—and the variance is greatest in the best institutions—students 
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in excellent programs come to share these three faculty commitments and in time, to surpass the 
faculty in not only their ardor but in their attainments. While faculty in most doctoral programs 
are concerned with transmitting what they know, it is a hallmark of faculty in excellent 
programs to also plan in terms of ‘what more might we do to prepare successors who will 
surpass us in conceivable and yet-to-be conceived ways? 

In institutions of excellence commitment to scholarly achievement is the basis for selecting 
doctoral faculty and doctoral students. Criteria for discerning excellence are not merely 
relative. Whether an individual (or a group) knows more than another is no assurance of high 
academic quality. Standards of excellence are expectations set and reset by the wisest scholars 
and not by relative comparisons or by popular demand. These expectations are then translated 
into program objectives to be achieved, whether 90 percent or 10 percent ever actually achieve 
them. Raising standards in such a program cannot mean that the faculty does what it usually 
does but then awards students lower grades. Raising standards means that more is taught and 
more is learned—hopefully much more. In planning for scholarly excellence it is necessary to 
consider the nature of the faculty, the students, the curriculum and the overall university 
environment. These elements interact in ways which enable us to discern clear distinctions 
between institutions offering excellent doctoral programs and the others. 

Excellent faculty are committed scholars. They hold no value higher than the identification, 
development or use of new ideas. They devote their major time and effort to research, writing, 
thinking and rethinking new developments in their disciplines. Their teaching is a natural 
extension of their constant personal engagement in some form of inquiry. Excellent faculty 
don’t confine their activities to ‘‘just teaching’’ any more than excellent artists ‘‘just hang in 
museums’”’ or excellent writers ‘‘just type.’” Teaching is an outgrowth of their basic work of 
inquiry and reflection. Excellent faculty also use and work with colleagues in order to derive 
the benefits of criticism. They need the regular stimulation of discerning critics. In instances of 
professional isolation, faculty create a group of significant others—scholars in other in- 
stitutions with whom to share ideas, derive criticism, gain new insights and receive encourage- 
ment. Such interactions help faculty determine whether they are engaged in a fruitful form of 
analysis. Excellent faculty read enormous amounts of current literature; these include papers, 
articles, monographs, studies, and books. They participate in informal networks with col- 
leagues. This permits them to read unpublished papers prior to publication. Such access is of 
critical importance for remaining current and keeping contact with excellent colleagues in other 
institutions, nationally and internationally. Excellent faculty are inevitably embroiled in 
professional controversy and with the specific issues that charcteristically divide their particu- 
lar disciplines into schools of thought or action. Such controversies advance the methodologies 
and substances of their studies. Excellent faculty become identified with fostering particular 
intellectual as well as real-world movements in their fields. Excellent faculty are highly critical 
of themselves as well as others. They apply high standards of criticism to themselves, 
colleagues and students. Excellent faculty are avid learners; they evaluate their daily activities 
in terms of their educative value. (What am I learning?) They seek doctoral students who will 
be at least as able and hopefully better than themselves in order to keep learning and not merely 
transmit present levels of understanding. 

There are other descriptors, indicators, attributes and characteristics of excellent faculty. In 
essence, they are devoted to the life of the mind. They demonstrate the behaviors of reasoned 
discourse, the systematic study of social and physical realities, analytical thought and writing, 
and a proclivity for aggressive, intellectual risk taking. 

Excellent doctoral students share with faculty an abiding commitment to scholarly ex- 
cellence and the activities which must be pursued in order to demonstrate it. Excellent students 
constantly ask themselves, What am I learning? and What might I be learning? They believe 
that if they make quality learning their primary activity, wider choices regarding future careers 
will naturally and inevitably become available to them. Excellent students do not regard their 
programs as some sort of certification process for higher level jobs. 

Students are at a distinct disadvantage in the sense that excellent faculty might exist and work 
effectively without excellent students but the reverse cannot be true since high quality doctoral 
study is directly dependent on the quality of the faculty’s scholarly activities. 

Assuming the presence of a critical mass of high quality faculty and students, the conditions 
of work and reward in a particular institutional setting are very influential. Faculty workloads, 
library resources, support for research, and faculty development opportunities are all of critical 
importance. But most critical is the institutional value system. Are scholarly activites the most 
prized and cherished pursuits? For example, would it be conceivable for a faculty member in a 
particular institution to miss a faculty meeting because he was reading, writing, thinking or 
doing something s/he regarded as an important learning task? Another indicator of institutional 
values is salary. Administrators generally earn more than senior faculty in lower quality 
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institutions. The ultimate test of institutional value is the specific number of faculty who earn 
more than the football coach; at Princeton many do, at Oklahoma no one does—including the 
President. Essentially the question is one of environmental press: Does the particular in- 
stitutional setting push individuals into a mode of teaching and disappearing, or of spending 
prime time in committee meetings, or of performing quasi-administrative tasks, or does the 
situational press nurture a life of productive scholarship and collegial interaction? 

In addition to the nature of the faculty, the students and the institution, it is necessary to 
consider the nature of most students’ programs. At one extreme are a set of required courses, at 
the other is a wide open set of electives. High quality programs are inevitably characterized by a 
common core and a wide array of choices that develop individual talents. The common core is 
determined by a continuous, public debate—involving students—of what should be in it and 
how to improve it. The elective choices are characterized by change since the faculty use their 
current activities as the primary content of these offerings, thus making them flexible and 
responsive to the reali world. 

Thus far I have described the first attribute of excellent doctoral programs—the commitment 
to sound scholarly achievement. But theoretically such a commitment is possible in the 
U.S.S.R. or in Chile. It is the second two faculty and student commitments which give 
meaning to the concept of doctoral excellence in professional education in a democratic 
society. These involve the commitments to education as a common good and the offering of 
high quality educational opportunities to all groups and constituencies especially the children 
of the poor. 

The second commitment of an excellent faculty and student body refers to education as a 
common good. In a democratic society it is in everyone’s best interests to educate all with 
whom we share our life space. From a political viewpoint I don’t want my vote cancelled by the 
uninformed, nor my elected official pandering to the will of the ignorant. From an economic 
viewpoint I am benefitted by hardworking, productive taxpayers who utilize very expensive 
welfare, health and penal facilities as infrequently as possible. As a consumer my life choices 
are enhanced by people who demand high quality products and services. As a human being I am 
constantly enriched by connoisseurs of the arts, architecture, and humanities. As a living 
organism I am indebted to those who understand and advocate for the protection of the 
environment. As a member of a complex society I am in the hands of a range of professionals: 
sewer builders, physicians, accountants, lawyers, pharmacists, teachers and a host of others. 
As I move about the country I am dependent on the honesty and good will of most people who 
seek to live (and let live) insecure, safe, peaceful communities. In these, as well as in countless 
other ways, the quality of my life is inextricably interrelated with the lives of my countrymen. 
The more they understand and work to enrich their lives the more my own is enhanced. 

Some believe that education is a personal good; that it is like every other commodity and 
should be paid for by those who choose to purchase it and who will benefit from it directly. In 
this sense, education is assumed to be essentially job training and the individual whose income 
will be increased by such training should be the one to pay for it. If people don’t learn as much 
as they might, or dropout, it’s their problem not mine. If some are able to go to college but 
others cannot afford it, it has nothing to do with me. If elementary and secondary schools and 
universities teach people significantly less than they are capable of learning, that too has no 
direct bearing on my life. 

Related to the issue of whether education is a common good or a personal one is the issue of 
content: the common good emphasizes a curriculum of general/liberal studies for citizens (not 
merely job holders) in a democratic society. The curriculum of personal good develops schools 
aimed at job training—entry level after high school, higher levels after college and professional 
levels for graduate students. 

The most important result of a commitment to education as a common good is that it 
inevitably leads one to a concern for the educational opportunity of all. Whether prompted by 
the basic need for survival and safety in our urban areas, the inevitable need for health care and 
social security, religions admonitions, or the demoncratic citizen’s need to live up to the stated 
values of our society, reasonable people are led to the reasonable conclusion—that the most 
comprehensive, liberalizing, highest quality education must be made available to every 

rican. 

American schools have been most successful in assisting youngsters from families in which 
parents have graduated from high school and undertaken some college; the income level covers 
basic needs and allows some discretion in expenditures; the housing provides adequate shelter 
and individual privacy for reflection or study; and the language spoken at home is a form of 
standard English. Successful students are also surrounded by persons who have succeeded both 
educationally and economically so that the connection between education and future economic 
success is made concrete (Levin, 1985). For students whose lives are not characterized by these 
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attitudes, the schools have proven to be significantly less effective. 

The magnitude of the problem is increasing: 2,000 children fall into poverty every day; 3.5 
million are born to teenage mothers annually; the non-white school population is already a 
majority in most urban areas; beginning in 1983 it will be normal (59 percent) for children to 
grow up in one parent families. Of the 3.6 million who begin school in September, 1987, 25 
percent will be from poverty families; 15 percent will have teenage parents; 15 percent will be 
mentally/physically handicapped; 15 percent will speak a language other than English; 25 
percent will never graduate from high school; and 10 percent will have illiterate parents 
(Hodgkinson, 1985). In the 120 urban school districts these percentages change from 
representing a substantial minority of students to characterizing the overwhelming majority of 
students (approximately nine million). 

It is inconceivable that doctoral students in Education will complete their degree require- 
ments and not become committed to applying their expertise toward the ameliorization of these 
problems. In programs of excellence, every course, indeed every educational experience, 
becomes permeated with these issues of access and equity for the educationally disadvantaged. 
In the majority of doctoral programs (the somewhat less than excellent) it is still quite common 
to certify students for a superintendency or principalship, or to become a school psychologist, 
reading expert or whatever, and regard issues of equity as simply one more persistent school 
issue such as finance, personnel training, problems of gathering valid data, working with the 
public and the state, etc. Obviously, I am not contending that all doctoral students must become 
—_— at working directly with the disadvantaged—although it would be a healthier state of 

airs if at least a substantial minority of doctoral graduates did so. I am arguing that it is not 
possible to complete an excellent doctoral program in Education without becoming emotional- 
ly committed to the issue of access and equity and without developing specific insights so that 
one’s special experitise might be brought to bear on the problems should graduates choose to 
become directly involved. 

The foregoing vision represents commitments not currently found in many professional 
Education doctoral programs. The essence of my contentions deal with faculty/student com- 
mitments that might undergird and give meaning, vigor and substance to the skills and 
knowledge presently offered in most programs. My intention is not to find substitutes for 
present courses in research, foundations, or curriculum but to provide such studies with a 
meaningful context and a reason for being. If a few institutions can do this, why not others? 
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Introduction 


What is leadership? The question does not lend itself to a readymade answer. Social 
scientists have rejected the traditional notion that it is possible to identify leadership with an 
individualized set of personality characteristics. They prefer to speak of leadership as describ- 
ing the interrelationship existing between an individual and a particular group. Social scientists 
insist that it is not possible to talk about the leader without at one and the same time speaking 
about the group. ‘“There can be no leadership in isolation,’’ says Gibb, ‘‘it is distinctly a quality 
of a group situation. There can be no leader without followers.’’' Thus leadership is a quality of 
the structure of a group; it is the way in which the group goes about solving its problems. 
Leadership is the interaction taking place between the leaders and the followers. Burns 
describes this interaction in the following way: ‘‘Leaders and followers are engaged in a 
common enterprise; they are dependent upon each other, their fortunes rise and fall together, 
they share the results of planned change together.’’? Leadership and followership are com- 
plimentary activities; they help to define one another. 

Social scientists emphasize the group nature of the leadership process. They have rejected 
the old romantic notion that a leader is someone who is endowed with special qualities of 
character. ‘‘Actually,’’ says Knickerbocker, ‘‘the leader emerges as a consequence of the 
needs of a group of people and of the nature of the situation within which the group is 
attempting to operate.’’’ Social scientists view the leader as a person who is called upon in 
order to help the group achieve its preferred outcomes. The leader is seen as being tightly 
integrated into the life of the group, exhibiting very little that is distinctive of his or her 
personality. Does the social scientific view furnish us with a comprehensive picture of the 
nature of leadership? The social sciences have moved away from the older romantic conception 
of the leader; they have accepted the new notion of group orientated activity. The newer 
conception (though a clear improvement over the older view) has tended to ignore the profound 
impact that a powerful leader may have upon a society. St. Petersburg, for example, came into 
being as the brain-child of Peter the Great. Though the needs and aspirations of a group of 
people can never be ignored, it is equally a mistake to dismiss the drive and energy of a person 
who is placed in a seat of power. 

Those who wish to formulate theories about human behavior would be well advised to 
consider the insights coming from the humanities as well as those coming from the social 
sciences. What is known about the inner structure of the group needs to be supplemented by 
what is know about the life of the individual. It is necessary to see the individual within the 
context of the larger society, but it is equally important to view the society as a collection of 
distinct human personalities. Neither perspective—social science not humanities—can furnish 
us with a complete picture of human behavior. Those disciplines that focus upon collective 
behavior—sociology, social psychology, political science—and those disciplines that focus 
upon the individual—history, philosophy, literature—need to compliment one another. 

Leadership is a complex social phenomenon. It has a multi-dimensional character. If we 
wish to understand the inner workings of leadership, we will need to investigate it from a 
variety of different perspectives. One perspective is that coming to us from the works of Arnold 
Toynbee, the late British philosopher of history. Although Toynbee was at times given to 
juggling the facts of history, and though his challenge-and-response thesis does not furnish us 
with a complete picture of leadership; nevertheless, his philosophy of history does contain 
many interesting insights into the role of leadership in human history. Further, if Toynbee’s 
thesis is supplemented by findings coming from the social sciences (along with insights coming 
from other humanistic studies), then it takes on additional significance as one possible way of 
building a comprehensive theory of leadership. 


Toynbee’ s Thesis 
Arnold Toynbee stands as a major figure in contemporary historical thought. In his massive 
work, A Study of History, he sought to synthesize the experience of many different world 


civilizations. Though his early training was in the Classics, Toynbee viewed his preparation as 
providing him with a natural bridge leading to the study of history. He believed his classical 
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education furnished him with a ‘‘mental standing ground’’ outside the time and place of his 
birth. Toynbee was interested in a global history, a unity of human experience. He maintained 
historians should study civilizations, not nations. The only way human affairs can become 
intelligible is to view individual parts within the context of a larger whole. Toynbee made an 
analysis of the growth and decline of twenty-one different world civilizations. (He later revised 
the number upward.) From his analysis Toynbee attempted to extract a common thread of 
meaning. He sought to develop a theory that would explain why a particular group of people in 
one age was able to produce a vibrant civilization and why in another period it was not able to 
prevent the decline of its civilization. Toynbee believed he had discovered such a thread of 
meaning in his challenge-and-response thesis.* 

Toynbee’s philosophy of history is centered around his challenge-and-response thesis. 
Toynbee proposes that civilizations emerge and grow, on the one hand, where the challenges 
are not too severe; and on the other hand, where an intelligent minority exists to find 
appropriate responses to the challenges. He expresses this theory in the following way: 


The real optimum challenge is rather one which not only stimulates the challenged party to 
achieve a single successful response but also stimulates him to acquire a momentum that 
carries him on a step farther; from the achievement to a fresh struggle, from the solution of 
one problem to the presentation of another, from momentary rest to reiterated movement, 
from Yin to Yang again. 


Toynbee’s study of history led him to jocate all twenty-one world civilizations in temperate 
climates. He speaks of the Eskimo, for example, as having an ‘‘arrested’’ civilization. The 
frozen wasteland of the North was simply too harsh a world for civilizations to emerge and 
grow. The challenge of survival was so great that it absorbed all creative energy. For similar 
reasons Toynbee did not identify any civilizations south of the Sahara Desert. The tropical rain 
forests of Central Africa blocked the emergence of complex patterns of human relationships. 
Environment, however, represents merely one type of challenge. Human conflict represents 
another. The failure of a group of people to unite around a common set of values poses an 
equally dramatic problem. Civilizations that have failed to meet their challenge—which has 
been the common fate of all previous civilizations—have experienced breakdown and disinte- 
gration.° 

Civilizations grow if they can find solutions to their problems. Finding solutions to society’s 
problems is the role of leadership. Toynbee called society’s natural leaders the creative 
minority. The creative minority expresses its leadership in a variety of ways (economic, 
political, religious, etc.). Sometimes they foster new institutions. Other times they work within 
already established forms. The creative minority introduces change; they are followed by the 
majority. The creative minority represents the intellectual voice of society; they map out the 
route others are to follow.’ The birth of the American nation, for example, was made possible 
by such men as George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and John Adams. Men who possessed 
the creative energy and the intellectual vision to fashion thirteen separate colonies into a new 
nation. ‘“The Founding Fathers,’’ says John Gardner, ‘‘coming at the very beginning, not only 
had the enormous challenge of creating a nation—and all the mobilizing energies that that 
produces—but they had also had freedom and a sense that it was their task.’’ 

Civilization is a delicate balance of many interacting forces. This balance can easily be 
upset. When a civilization loses its balance, breakdown occurs. A breakdown takes place, says 
Toynbee, when there is *‘a failure of creative power in the minority, an answering withdrawal 
of mimesis on the part of the majority and a consequent loss of social unity in the society as a 
whole.’’? When the creative minority begins to lose its creativity (when it is no longer capable 
of formulating appropriate responses to society’s challenges), it becomes a ruling oligarchy, 
imposing itself on society by force. All of Toynbee’s twenty-one civilizations experienced a 
failure of leadership and corresponding decline. Is the decline of Western civilization inevita- 
ble? Toynbee gives us the following answer. 


There is nothing to prevent our Western civilization from following historical precedent, 
if it chooses, by committing social suicide. But we are not doomed to make history repeat 
itself; it is open to us, through our own efforts, to give history, in our case, some new and 
unprecedented turn. 


Implications for Leadership 


How is Toynbee’s philosophy of history relevant to a theory of leadership? A leader, if 
viewed through Toynbee’s theories, is a member of the creative minority. A leader is in tune 
with the challenges of the time—someone who is able to grasp the inner workings of complex 
problems. Franklin D. Roosevelt, for example, was such a leader. He formulated answers to 
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the problem of the Great Depression; and what is equally significant, he was able to stimulate 
the American people to act on the solutions that were proposed. Franklin Roosevelt captured 
the imagination of the nation in a way that Herbert Hoover was not able to do. Reflecting on 
Roosevelt’s leadership, John Gardner observes: ‘‘He was enormously helped by the fact that 
the nation was saying, ‘lead us, help us, get us through this.’ And he very soon gave the 
impression that he knew how to go about that, and it just opened all kinds of doors to him.’’'' In 
a similar fashion, Nicholi Lenin was able to inspire the Russian Revolution. He called for an 
end to Russian participation in World War I. Lenin rode to power on the promises of land, 
bread, and all power to the Soviets (revolutionary councils). Lenin’s success lay in his ability to 
organize groups of people for effective action. The Communist Party as we know it today is one 
of Lenin’s contributions to Soviet life. 

The social sciences stress the importance of the mutual interdependence formed between the 
leader and those who are going to follow. One cannot exist without the other. Central to this 
relationship is the existence of values. What holds a society tegether, according to Radcliffe- 
Brown, is a commonly shared system of sentiments toward certain basic values.'? The leader 
must reflect the values of the society. The more completely the leader mirrors the values of 
society, the more the group will trust the leader to make changes. Leadership performs an 
integrative function—one of weaving diverse segments into a working social unity. One type of 
integrative leader is illustrated by the figure of Charles De Gaulle. De Gualle came to personify 
the French nation, appearing to stand above factional interests. A second type of integrative 
leader is reflected in the personality of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Roosevelt was a power broker 
who was skilled at building national coalitions. How is a leader’s power recognized? The 
Sancitifcation of power comes from the leader’s identification with the most pervasive values 
of the society. De Gaulle, for example, was legitimized by his absorption with the romantic 
restoration of French power and glory. Roosevelt, in a slightly different fashion, symbolized 
the pursuit of the American dream—the achievement of social and economic justice for the 
common man. 

Power in modern societies tends to be vested in authoritative positions. An individual holds 
power because of the office he or she has acquired. Presidents, generals, judges, senators, and 
executives all hold power. Their power is reflected in their respective positions. Furthermore, 
they only exercise power as long as they hold their offices. Let a general retire from the 
military; how many divisions are there to command? Let a senator slip from office; who wishes 
to listen to his or her opinions? Powerful people are powerful because they hold powerful 
positions. Lyndon Johnson was fond of telling the story about Richard Nixon’s First Inaugura- 
tion. When Nixon took the Oath of Office, Johnson said a great weight was lifted from his 
(Johnson’s) shoulders. The power and responsibility of the Presidency was shifted to another 
man. While Nixon was President of the United States, he exercised great power. The press 
recorded and analyzed his every word. Richard Nixon was news. However, following Water- 
gate and his subsequent resignation from office, Nixon became merely one more well-known 
public figure—someone who could attract a good rating on national television. 

How have different societies provided for the transition of power? History furnishes us with 
many examples. Medieval Europe organized the transition of power along hereditary lines. A 
person acquired his or her station in life by virtue of birth. The lines were clearly drawn between 
those who held power (nobility) and those who did not (commoners). Rank was all you needed 
to say about a person. With the coming of the American Revolution, however, the principle for 
holding power began to change. The Founding Fathers rejected the idea of hereditary nobility; 
they framed their convictions into the Constitution. When the old principle of hereditary rule 
was displaced, a new principle evolved to take its place. The new principle was success. An 
individual is awarded a position of power if he or she is found to be worthy of it. If a politician is 
successful in gathering votes, he or she may be elected to public office. If a businessman is 
successful at earning money, he or she may be elected Chairman of the Board. Success is the 
key to holding power. Success is expressed in winning-be in it politics, in business, or in sports. 
Everyone loves a winner. Vince Lombardi was fond of saying: ‘‘Winning is not the most 
important thing; it is the only thing.’’ Would we still honor Washington if the British had 
caught him in the middle of the Delaware? Where would Lee Iacocca be if Chrysler had folded? 
People follow the leader who produces a winning team. It is significant that the German High 
Command did not try to assassinate Adolph Hitler until it was clear Germany was losing the 
war. A leader’s success is based upon his or her ability to formulate reponses that are 
appropriate for solving the challenges facing the civilization. 

If a society has good leadership, can it continue to grow indefinitely? The weight of history is 
stacked against such a proposition, though Toynbee does not rule out such a possibility. Each of 
Toynbee’s twenty-one world civilizations succumed to disintegration. Great Britain was able 
to dominate the world for several centuries. This relatively small island was able to exercise 
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power far beyond its modest population. How was such influence possible? In a time when sea 
power was of critical importance, Britain chose to build a navy. Controlling the oceans was 
vital to maintaining an empire. Sea power continued to play a central role through World War 
II. After the war the pattern of power changed. Aircraft, missiles, and atomic weapons became 
the ruling technologies of the new age. The challenge of an age may outstrip the ability of a 
civilizations’ leaders to formulate creative responses. Great Britain could not compete in a 
world increasingly dominated by the super-powers, the United States and the Soviet Union. 
The leadership of history passed beyond the British Isles. 

Moral leadership is crucial to the well-being of the nation. ‘‘Moral leadership,’’ says Burns, 
‘‘emerges from, an always returns to, the fundamental wants and needs, aspirations, and values 
of the followers.’’'* The role of moral leadership in the United States has come to be associated 
with the Office of the Presidency. Franklin D. Roosevelt was keenly aware of this role. The 
following quotation reflects his belief in the moral leadership of the Presidency. 


The Presidency is . . . preeminently a place of moral leadership. All our great Presidents 
were leaders of thought at times when certain historic ideas in the life of the nation had to 
be clarified . . . . That is what the office is—a superb opportunity for reapplying, applying 
in new conditions, the simple rules of human conduct to which we always go back. 
Without leadership; alert and sensitive to change, we are all bogged up or lose our way. '* 


Abraham Lincoln was another example of a moral leader. He came to the Presidency at a 
critical time in American history—the secession of the southern states from the Union and the 
persuant Civil War. Lincoln was able to make hard decisions; he rose to the challenge of the 
Civil War; he made responses that saved the Union. A century after Lincoln’s death; the nation 
was favored with another charismatic leader, Martin Luther King. The name of King became 
synonymous with the Civil Rights movement. King used the tactic of non-violent, civil 
disobedience to focus attention upon moral and legal injustices. King, like Lincoln, had a clear 
vision of history. He saw the challenge; he mustered his forces to meet it. 


Summary 


What does Toynbee have to teach us about leadership? His message is twofold: (1) the 
application of his challenge-and-response thesis to the formation of a theory of leadership, and 
(2) the humanistic insights that his historiography has to contribute to an understanding of 
human behavior. Leadership, if we wish to understand it in all of its dimensions, must be the 
common object of study of many different disciplines. No single discipline holds the magic 
key. The humanities as well as the social sciences have important insights to offer. A balanced 
view of leadership—on combining thoughts from the humanities with research from the social 
sciences—offers the best promise for building a comprehensive theory for why some persons 
lead and why other persons follow. 

The humanities are rich in examples of how individuals have aspired to positions of 
leadership. They tell us about the dreams and heartaches of persons who have acquired 
positions of power. The social sciences focus upon group activities. They reveal the in- 
terrelationship between the leader and the group. These two perspectives—the one coming 
from the humanities and the other coming from the social sciences—need to be balanced with 
one another if a comprehensive theory of leadership is to be constructed. Both perspectives 
have fruitful message to deliver. Toynbee’s philosophy of history, for example, represents one 
possible approach to a theory of leadership. When Toynbee’s thoughts are supplemented with 
those of other social theorists, a more intelligible picture begins to emerge. The purpose of this 
article has been to explore how Toynbee’s thesis could be used to build a composite theory of 
leadership. 
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Their Solitary Way: Student Perception and Performance 


Janet Green Catlin 
Rose State College 
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In 1641, Ben Jonson, that old rascal, wrote: 


I cannot thinke Nature is so spent, and decayed, that she can bring forth nothing worth her 
former yeares. She is always the same, like her self. And when she collects her strength, is 
abler still. Men are decayed, and studies. Shee is not.! 


Events have occurred to challenge Ben’s statement, most of them in the last forty years. 

Much current emphasis on students’ reading and writing difficulties assumes that college 
students today look out and see as they once did. I don’t think they do. Certainly they have a 
different world to perceive, however they perceive it. Nature is decayed, mostly by our efforts. 

It would be tedious to linger on the dreadful litany of change—the nuclear threat, pollution, 
drugs, AIDS, the population surge, the death of the trees, the collapse of distance, the intrusion 
of the media, the tragic, suicidal violence which stalks our earth in every possible form but 
nuclear war. Terrorism itself is but a symptom of these last three things, which are the 
conditions of its ugly spawning. 

There is much more money now, in America at least, though distributed with sad inequity. 
Self-indulgence is high chic, as it could not have been forty years ago. 

And all of the above are faster. Speed has so increased in everything that our old assumed 
norms don’t even exist anymore. The family is not exploding today. It exploded yesterday in 
front of our very eyes. The budget deficit has increased so much so fast that we flee from any 
rational responsibility, as we flee from the greatest of these forbidden subjects—nuclear war. 
They are like the taboo against looking directly at the sun; no one ever does that, yet no one ever 
speaks of it. We glance away, while these dreadful questions, like the sun, burn on in silence. 

In the midst of all this, our students’ announced ambitions—to earn as much money and do as 
little work as possible—are pitiful, even for the young. It’s no accident that ‘‘fun’’ has become 
an adjective. (I predict it will soon be a verb, as in ‘‘I’d rather fun than read.’’) 

How can it be that healthy young people of military age, living in a troubled but rich society, 
owning television sets, attending a good college, and probably working in jobs where grow- 
nups are present and presumably talk, have never heard of anything? God, you cry, holding 
your head with both hands! This can’t be. 

It’s not much comfort to remind oneself that they do perceive, of course. They are not blind 
and deaf—though I’ve seen many a handicapped person considerably more alert. To matters 
not helpful to their self-interest they are indifferent. Bulletins from elsewhere do not penetrate 
but slide off their brains like raindrops from a balloon. 

Even their definition of self-interest is dangerously narrow. For example, some officials at 
Rose State College allegedly embezzled various moneys, including not only the Faculty’s 
coffee fund but students’ fees. The faculty went to war, beefed up the Faculty Senate and also 
started a union, the first group of the American Federation of Teachers on an Oklahoma college 
campus. Most of the students hardly knew what had happened to them. 

Why? The matter was, and is, widely publicized and discussed. I concluded that the 
problems confronting these students are so enormous and horrible that they instinctively ignore 
almost everything. 

They long instead for the comforts of their baby years. 

Consider. Former generations, including mine, were thrilled to abandon kiddy drinks and 
take to grownup whisky and soda. We joyfully left Pablum behind and graduated to steak. 
There was a division between the times of life, each with its perquisites, but obviously 
adulthood was infinitely preferable. In fact, it was the goal of childhood. 

This has been true forever, until now. 

Now our students combine two stages in life: the elements of adult privilege are blended in 
childish pre-sweetened, pre-chewed forms, like the new cola-flavored carbonated milk and the 
limp hamburgers. 

Why do they insist on dragging their baby ways into their adult lives with no apparent 
intention of ever abandoning them? 

Other generations have variously perceived their world as a Vale of Tears, A Road to 
Salvation, a Fiefdom to Harass, a Harvest to Consume, a Garden to Plant. Is there a unifying 
metaphor behind our students’ perception of their different world? Miss Manners in 1985 
commented in a Harvard lecture: 
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What you have when everyone wears the same playclothes for all occasions, is 
addressed by nickname, expected to participate in Show and Tell, and bullied out of any 
desire for privacy, is not democracy; it is kindergarten.” 


As we all know, the principle of kindergarten is ‘‘Get the red crayola.’’ So self-centered 
leasure is their business and it’s in the air. No wonder that they wear it like an honorable 
er. 

Our students conceive the glorification of their whim to be their perfect right—and it is this 
desire which so largely determines the way they perceive their imperfect, decayed world, and 
the way they then write and speak of it. 

How then does their perception relate to their performance in reading and writing? 

The relationship between these three is, of course profound. Their love of speed, their kingly 
impatience shows in the way they read since their boredom sets in somewhere between the title 
and the end of the first sentence. They don’t want to read anything twice, even their own work. 
Particularly their own work. Since they are not very thoughtful observers, they cannot be very 
thoughtful readers and writers. 

Blown by first impressions and hearsay, without strong internal methods of organizing data 
logically, their reading is shaped by their prejudices and their writing is strongly opinionated, 
illogical and weakly substantiated. Their method of perception does not include much self- 
testing, no logically reasoned cause-and-effect or compare-contrast deductions. They cannot 
write a definition. They cannot use a syllogism. 

Another point. Their method of seeing itself is restricted by meager vocabulary. We all know 
that words actually do determine what you can see and certainly they are essential to your 
communication of your vision. 

As Ben Jonson says: 


Language most shewes a man. Speake that I may see thee. It springs out of the most 
retired, and inmost parts of us, and is the Image of the Parent of it, the mind. No glasse 
renders a mans forme, or likenesse, so true as his speech. Nay, it is likened to a man; and 
as we consider feature, and composition in a man, so we consider words in Language: in 
the greatnesse, aptnesse, sound, structure, and harmony of it.* 


Words not only organize the universe. They birth it. The first thing Adam did was to name 
the animals. They took their being from their names, walking away from him onto the fields of 


se. 

Students, in perceiving today, concentrate on only a few key concepts and buzz words. They 
seem singularly unaware of surrounding nuances and details and qualifications. Thus, in 
reading they focus on a word or two ina sentence, omitting all surrounding ‘‘stuff,’’ as they call 
it. They can read the sentence aloud without being in the least aware that they are omitting half 
of it. No wonder they cannot tolerate ambiguity nor sense irony. 

And, of course, buzz words show up in their own writing. There too they cannot see the 
surroundings, now more likely to be deadwood, obscurities, non sequiturs, careless errors, and 
their cherished misspellings. 

They perceive their intentions and perhaps a few ideas, and like the Almighty conclude, 
“*These are good.”’ 

Their principle of selection, alas, does not usually determine the most important. In seeing, 
reading and writing, they may seize the first bright, pretty baubles that catch their eye. And like 
the little children in kindergarten, when challenged, they only hug them tighter. 

They reduce their perceptions then to a few strong bright loud components, as in their 
thunderous, self-deafening music. From all their favorite passive entertainment they receive 
overwhelming visual confusion, raging colors, skimming images, sensational and dazzling and 
fast photography, combined with the blasts of sound to produce a stupendous, single blockbus- 
ter effect. Frank Lloyd Wright liked to call TV ‘‘chewing gum for the eyes,”’ but for this new 
a 4 audio-visual punishment we need a new phrase. How about Multi-Sensory Assault, or 

A? 

Has there even been an aesthetic so absurd? Have not all artists and entertainers in our history 
sought to please and arouse and enliven the senses instead of stunning them by attack into 
numbness or death? 

Taking it from another point of view, we could say today’s perception emphasizes linear 
things. ‘‘Panta rei,’’ said the weeping philospher—everything flows—and Heraclitus wept as 
he watched the flowing river of his ever-changing life.* 

But we have cheerfully abandoned the metaphor of the moving yet eternal river. We have 
discarded the ancient organic forms and the perfect ideal of nature’s circle, her rise and fall, ebb 
and flow, birth and death, all coming round. Instead we see now things in straight lines, made 
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of interchangeable sections which can be interrupted or ended at any time, anywhere, without 
organic loss. Thus, we have railroads, skyscrapers, housing developments, shopping malls, 
fast food strips, and the unending road. 

All can be chopped off or extended without effect on their internal structure. Not so with 
human beings. Our perceptions cannot be randomly bisected, interrupted, thwarted without 
harm to our form and purpose. The world cannot be truly perceived in bits. Nor can we impose a 
linear plan on nature who loves the circle. 

The Italian writer Italo Calvino twenty years ago noted that human perception has indeed 
altered in our time. Reality seems ‘‘discrete’’ in the mathematical sense of components of 
several parts, instead of ‘‘continuous’’ or ‘“‘whole’’ as in former days. 

We all know that the components of students’ lives are much more interchangeable than they 
used to be. They move and marry, change abodes and spouses, children and jobs, as if these 
were indeed tradeable parts of some vast life machine. The most stable secular thing in their 
lives may well be their cars which reliably transfer their goods and people from one temporary 
refuge to another, the cars themselves more luxurious, more cherished than any destination. 

Allied to students’ linear facility is their inability to subordinate. Continuing the road image, 
they can’t handle a cloverleaf, so they sound like Gert Stein gone to lunch. 

For example, one of my women students wrote in her autobiography: 


So we left the children with their grandparents and went to Dallas and at a Howard Johnson 
Motel got married in the eyes of God and went to Six Flags. 


The Freshmen Composition people who use computers to teach say that even though 
students like to write on computers, their work now is even more linear, stringier, longer and 
less dense than formerly. Hard to believe but, they say true. 

Anew book, Women and Their Ways of Knowing, says that young women, my student above 
to the contrary, suffer from this linear compulsion less than the young men, and always have. 
Their ways of learning are different and should be heeded by teachers—especially male 
teachers—since the women rely more than the men on intuitive apprehension of circular forms, 
on total rounded conclusions, whereas the boys rely more on careful awareness of parts and 
components, like Calvino’s ‘‘discrete’’ entities.° 

Of course, both men and women learn to write from reading, not talking. When students 
transfer their talking style directly to formal papers, the result is painful to everyone, but even 


their spoken words are not distinguished for clarity and accuracy. No wonder they depend so 
much on the clues of facial expressions, gestures, glances, and body language. Perhaps they are 
wise to insert so often their naive but touching pleas for forgiveness and for understanding, for 
example, ‘*Ya know what I’m saying’’ and ‘‘Know what I mean?”’ and the useless insistent 
affirmative, ‘Ya know, ya know, ya know.”’ It is no accident that a common statement is ‘‘I 
see where you’re coming from.’’ They seem in doubt whether one another ever arrives. 


In other days, says Ben, it hath been otherwise: 


Speech is the only benefit, man hath to expresse his excellencie of mind above other 
creatures. It is the Instrument of Society. . . . In all speech, words and sense, are as the 
body, and the soule. The sense is, as the life and soule of Language, without which all 
words are dead. 


Sense is wrought out of experience, the knowledge of humane life and actions, or of the 
liberall Arts, which the Greeks called '3lukuxAo7101é5eEou [engkuklios paideia, or 
universal knowledge. ] 


Quintilian uses this Greek phrase to mean general education, what liberal arts teachers are 
doing, encompassing all like a circle.’ 

Lacking it, today’s students must depend heavily on the instant audiobiographies lettered on 
their T-shirts to round things off, or get things started. I particularly cherish a rather poignant 
one which says: ‘‘Do not try to teach a pig to sing. It wastes your time and annoys the pig.”’ 

Unless reading material is on somebody’s chest, our charges will not believe it. Watch them 
open a book, warily, like someone opening a door behind which certainly lurks the horrible 
unknown. They prefer to be TOLD whatever they need, preferably by a similing face like the 
TV faces they adore. 

So they float about the corridors, in their too-big play clothes, with a murmur of spoken 
assurances. The classroom is, of course, alien to their perception and performance. We need to 
think of some other way to do it, or else we need to quit doing education the easy way—the 
something for everybody no matter how little (and the littler the better the enrollment), and the 
remedial reading classes for the entire student body. Or maybe we should just admit we’re 
licked, that you cannot truly educate hordes of hoi polloi—ijust polish them up a little so they 
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can earn a better living, be good folks, an stay out of jail. Maybe we need to quit making them 
feel guilty and stupid, because that’s how they react to our strange expectations and our terrible 
love. 

Maybe we should then, as Dr. Philip Nolan (University of Oklahoma Classics Department) 
says, ‘‘Entertain the many, educate the few.”’ 

I believe in the end that the problem of faulty perception is an ethical one and if students’ 
perceptions are unethical, their actions will be so, including their reading and writing. 
Otherwise, why worry? We would merely teach those we could teach and allow the others the 
same old Walt Whitmanesque I-am-in-love-with-the-smell-of-myself seifishness so much in 
demand. After all, we know some students will mellow and mature and return in a few years, 
especially the women, to star in night classes. The rest go on their way rejoicing. Or do they? 

The thrust of the individual life has always been strong and almost sacred in this country, 
unless it fails. And it is good, we say, that every person can work under the sun and sky for the 
greatest possible fulfillment of desires. Go to it! 

But the traditional approbation of individual striving has usually placed this individual in 
some responsible relation to other people, and through them the past and the future. What is 
different about the perception of many Americans since World War Two is that other people, 
whether dead and embodying the past, or alive and pointing to the future, seem of little interest, 
unless they can be immediately and temporarily useful or pleasurable. 

To quote O rare Ben Jonson for the last time: 


For a man to write well, there are required three Necessaries. To read the best Authors, 
observe the best Speakers: and much exercise of his owne style. . . . 


[In learning to write] it is fit for the beginner, and learner, to study others, and the best. 
For the mind, and memory are more more sharpely exercis’d in comprehending an other 
mans things, than our owne; and such as accustome themselves, and are familiar with the 
best Authors, shall ever and anon find somewhat of them in themselves and in the 
expression of their minds, even when the feele it not, be able to utter something like theirs, 
which hath an Authority above their owne.® 


Today there is no such sense of a unified past. There is a separation between students and the 
world, a sharp sad edge between their experience and others’, and unwillingness to share the 
red crayola. And so they amply demonstrate the creed of their hearts—that no one can teach 
them anything they don’t want to learn, which covers a great deal of territory. 

For example, what other generations have lived to see such fabulous discoveries in science, 
space, and medicine? The students do not even acknowledge them unless they have been 
translated into consumer goods. How different from other generations who, embarking on their 
careers, may not have regarded the world with humility but at least looked at it with curiosity 
and wonder. 

Certainly our plight is not entirely new, though the danger it poses is unprecedented. People 
have always viewed reality by means of their own devisings, assumptions, preconceptions. 
Their culture is wherewith they see. But never before have we been so able to test those 
assumptions by ever more valid criteria—never so much information flooding in at the very 
doors—never such free access to it. 

We can discard many false perceivings if we would. That is what education is all about. 

We can discard many false perceivings if we could. That is what despair is all about. 

Sometimes I think of a passage from King Lear which my Greek professor, Dr. Preston 
rs at the University of North Carolina, put on the board one day when the headlines were 


If that the heavens do not their visible spirits 
Send quickly down to tame these vile offences, 
It will come, 

Humanity must perforce prey on itself, 

Like monsters of the deep. 


There’s a California Digger Indian story quoted by Ruth Benedict: 
In the beginning, God gave to every people a cup, a cup of clay, and from this cup they 
drank their life. They all dipped in the water, but their cups were different. Our cup is 
broken now. It has passed away.'° 

What is the cup but a common culture, humanity, social perceptions, the matter of the 


schools, the words of the wise men? The Indian grieves, ‘‘Our cup is broken now. It has passed 
away.” 
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Not so, not so, not yet. We have the cup! And to our students, we long to say: By the rivers of 
singing water, sit you down and into your reaching hand we’ll place the cup. 

But no, this is not to be. One must take it and drink for oneself. 

There is a world a-waiting all our children and it will not be Paradise. 

Even the dauntless John Milton thought his Adam and Eve needed a little education before 
they left the easy, lovely kindergartgen wherein they had played with the animals. And so he 
has his archangel Michael call up audio-visual aids to show the whole sordid—and inspiring— 
panorama of history yet to be. 

Michael is a fine pedant. He holds group discussions—admittedly small—after each show. 
He gives little quizzes and corrects their mistakes. Only when they have passed their exams 
does he consider the pair sufficiently advanced in fortitude and humility and piety and, above 
all, wisdom and understanding to take the final step. They are escorted to the one-way exit 
down to grown-up land. 

It all sounds rather like a commencement. Our students too are leaving us, with our without 
their childlike ways, but almost certainly without much idea of their great and storied past. 
Almost certainly without much informed care for the future, even though the world for our 
Adams and Eves is much more dangerous and their chances probably less than for our grand 
progenitors. 

We pretend all the time, particularly at commencement, that this decayed crazy world will 
spin forever, with a few scares thrown in now and then, to keep us alert. 

The old taboo of the sun. 

However, those of us who are not sanguine have the evidence on our side. So we pay great 
care to this generation because we fear it may well be the last. 

And there they go, on their way, but without the company of great thinkers and leaders and 
wise teachers they have read about and written about. They go on alone, tragically unattended. 

Maybe our Adams and Eves will muddle through and save the world for all of us by their 
considerable charm and native cunning. 

I’m not so sure they truly perceive enough to do it. 

I’m not so sure they think or read or write well enough to do it. 

And who in the future days will write of them— 


The World was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide: 
They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way.! 
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The American educational system is much maligned in these times of dramatic social 
change. It is criticized for producing a mediocre product and is often used as a scapegoat for the 
ills of society from ‘‘declining morality’’ to the rising forture of Japanese industry in the world 
economy. 

Numerous reform proposals have been presented. There are advocates of back-to-basics, 
salary increases for teachers, master teacher programs, toughening licensing requirements for 
instructors, merit pay, more restriction, less restriction, eliminating sex education, doing away 
with the teaching of evolution, and ‘‘Putting God back into the classroom.’’ Each is put forth as 
the cure-all for the doldrums of the instructional system. Under such circumstances, it is vital 
for informed decision making to have insight into the function of education in society as well as 
the demands of a given era. At a minimum, education functions to transmit the values, 
knowledge, and skills necessary for a neophyte to live successfully in society. It is a truism to 
say that education is viable only when it is conducted within an environment that is responsive 
to the needs of a society, within a particular time frame, and within a given social context. 


The Shaping of the Industrial World 


The contemporary world is much different from the one mankind has traditionally ex- 
perienced. For most of man’s tenure on earth, people lived in small groups characterized by a 
strong sense of community. These were hunting and gathering, pastoral, horticultural, or 
agricultural societies employing some variation of the extended family as the primary unit of 
organization. In general, society emerged from band, to tribe, to chiefdom, and eventually to 


the state form of social organization (Service, 1971). 

For most of history, education took place in informal settings characteristic of varied societal 
arrangements. It affirmed traditional values along with timeless patterns of making a living. 
Children learned through imitation and through informal instruction given by parents, elders, 
or some other affinal or consanguineous relative. Instruction took place in the home, field or 
forest where children learned the skills necessary for survival and for meeting the needs of their 
particular society. It was not until the development of state level societies such as those in 
Greece during the pre-Christian era, that forma! education began to be of importance. Howev- 
er, even then, it was limited to a few—the elite social classses. 

Formal education continued to be restricted to the nobility or the clergy until the onset of the 
Industrial Revolution and the rise of industrial society during the 18th and 19th centuries. 
Industry demanded people and labor. With the movement of the peasant to the city, came a 
drastic alteration in the traditional family and social organization. The extended family was no 
longer the primary unit of social organization. Although it had been developing for several 
centuries (Laslett, 1977:13), the nuclear family assumed pivotal importance. As industrializa- 
tion advanced, children became an economic liability, not an asset as they had been in agrarian 
societies (Adams, 1980:157). 

Man very rapidly moved from what Marx called a kinship based economy to a contract based 
economy. Interpersonal relations changed form informal interactions based on morality and 
personal trust between individuals to formal patterns grounded in impersonal interpretations of 
the law and the contract. Constancy was no longer stressed. Change and progress came to be 
core values of society. 

As part of the industrial society, education began to develop as a distinct social institution, 
complete with its’s values, statuses, and roles. Traditional patterns of limiting education to the 
elite gradually gave way to a consensus that popular and practical education was necessary for 
the benefit of society as well as the individual (Butts, 1955). 

It was in the arena of mass instruction that American education surpassed its European 
counterparts. On the manifest level, the school taught the ‘“Three R’s’’ (reading, writing, and 
arithmetic) which were thought to be essential for individual happiness and the exercise of good 
citizenship. As a latent function, the school emphasized all the necessary values for American 
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industrial society: work ethic, punctuality, respect for authority, competition, and patriotism 
(Pulliam, 1982). In spite of shifts in guiding philosophies and swings of the pendulum, the 
American educational program has served the needs of industrial society well. 

Yet, the world of the closing decades of the 20th century is rapidly becoming vastly different 
from that of the industrial age. Whether one reads Toffler’s The Third Wave (1981), Naisbitt’s 
Megatrends (1983), or numerous other works, futurists are contending that industrial societies 
are moving into an era in which the economy, patterns of living, and education are being 
significantly altered. It seems to be a viable scenario to say that we are experiencing the birth 
pangs of ‘‘post-industrial’’ society. This article concentrates on one significant element of that 
society—change itself. 


The Changing World 


The ‘‘current world’’ as well as the one that is emerging is a changing world. ‘‘Babyboom- 
ers’’ alone have seen America go from a time when flight was limited to the few to a period 
when few have not flown. They have gone from a time in which —_ travel was fiction to 
seeing humans on the moon to an era presenting the real possibility of living and working in the 
hostile vacuum of space. That which was fantasy a mere thirty-five years ago is now common 
place. Within the span of half a lifetime, the world has been turned up-side-down! 

Technological changes have transformed many other areas of society. The tremendous 
impact of the computer is a prime example. Fifteen years ago, computers were still fairly 
uncommon, unfamiliar machines which were the purview of specialists. Today with the rapid 
advances in this technology, the computer has come to be an indispensable tool of life. People 
are now being told that the home computer is a necessity and that their children may not be able 
to compete in college if they are unable to afford a Commodore 64. 

These advances along with innumerable others are part of the ‘‘knowledge explosion,”’ a 
term which refers to the extremely rapid rate at which the knowledge base is expanding. At 
present, human knowledge is doubling itself about every five years. The very thought of this is 
overwhelming. Incredibly, five years from now, the human race will know twice as much! 

Change is not only at work in the cognitive and technological realms, but pervades every 
aspect of society. ‘‘Home, church, workplace, and marketplace have all changed dramatically 
with the times’’ (Fantini, 1986:10). Even the most fundamental social relationships such as the 
family have not escaped its impact. At the beginning of World War II, most families were the 
‘‘traditional family’’ as they had come to be known in the industrialized world. They were 
largely nuclear families consisting of a husband whose primary function was to serve as the 
‘head of the house”’ and the ‘‘breadwinner,’’ a wife who was the ‘‘homemaker,”’ and several 
children. 

With the social upheavals that occurred after World War II, the family structure was 
dramatically altered. The control of the extended family was loosened to an even greater extent. 
Working mothers became the norm rather than the exception. Divorce became more common. 
Single parent families, combined families, and pseudo-families of all sorts gained acceptance 
(Burgess, 1971: 559ff.). 

Thus change permeates all areas of existence from the knowledge base to social institutions 
to the most fundamental and intimate relations. In point of fact, on might go so far as to say that 
if there is anything constant in contemporary society, it is change itself! Moreover, short of 
— or some similar catastrophe, the process of rapid change seems likely to acceler- 
ate in the future. 


Education in the Changing World 


This has a number of implications for education in the contemporary environment. Formal 
education no longer reaches a terminus, but must be considered a lifelong experience (Fantini, 
1986:24). No longer is completing vocational training or receiving a degree a permit to drop out 
of the educational system. Rather, in one way or another, people can expect to participate in the 
educational process all of their lives. They can anticipate having to go back to college, 
university, or a similar institution to update their skills and add new areas of expertise. 
Likewise, Adler argues that schools must prepare the individual to participate in a changing 
society where limited vocational training rapidly becomes obsolete (1982:18-19). 

However, the impact of change extends beyond these parameters. It also means that a given 
career can no longer be looked upon as a constant. Instead, the career itself is subject to change. 
It is becoming increasingly common for indivduals to change companies, jobs, or even 
professions within the course of a lifetime. As a corollary, one of the functions of the modern 
educational system must be to provide an avenue for vocational change. 

Living in a rapidly changing environment has important implications for the content of 
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instruction also. The three ‘‘R’s’’ will still be important. A person has to be competent in these 
skills to function, to communicate, to deal with the vast amounts of information that are part 
and parcel of the modern world. To the extent that this is true, the back-to-basics movement is 
on target. However, an over emphasis on back-to-basics may be misleading and even detrimen- 
tal to the type of education that is needed in the contemporary setting if it results in neglect of 
other equally significant aspects. 

Another factor which is vitally important in the changing world is creating a sense of 
perspective in students. In part, this entails creating a viable frame of reference. Students must 
be brought to see how the things they experience fit into the larger socio-historical context. 
They must be made aware of the processes that affect them as well as made aware of 
contemporary social trends and how these impact on individuals. In addition, there is a strong 
need for an understanding of the role they play within the world community. 

Educating in the contemporary world also means that the effort must be made to instill a 
strong sense of self in students. A sense of self involves an awareness of personal needs, 
abilities, limitations, and tendencies, and how these influence relations with others as well as 
job performance. This sense of self also includes a carefully thought out set of values which will 
help maintain stability within a shifting context. 

Another thing which is an important goal of modern education is improving communication 
skills. Carefully articulated writing and speaking abilities will remain necessary in the emerg- 
ing world. But improving communication skills also entails teaching techniques for bettering 
interpersonal relationships. At present, one of the greatest problems for employers is that 
people at all levels within the work hierarchy cannot communicate effectively with one another 
or the public. 

Increasingly, workers will be called upon to relate to people of a heterogeneous background. 
They will have to function in a world community where they will confront people from other 
cultures, individuals with different norms, and clients with understandings and values which 
are extremely diverse. Additionally, the move from industrial based to service based econo- 
mies requires that communication skills be sharpened and interpersonal skills increased. 

Viable education in ‘‘post-industrial’’ society involves the realization that the teaching of 
content may not be as significant in the long run as the teaching of the tools for information 
—. With the knowledge explosion, specific content becomes obsolete very rapidly. 

‘or example, when teaching a class, the knowledge imparted by the instructor may very well be 
out-of-date before the student leaves the classroom. 

Similarly, one of the greatest problems of this so called ‘‘information age’’ is not a lack of 
information (i.e., lack of content), but information overload. From the most mundane subject 
to the most esoteric topic, people frequently find themselves overwhelmed by the sheer volume 
of data available. Under these circumstances, it is vital that they learn how to meaningfully and 
usefully assimilate the information that is available. They need to be taught skills that are 
necessary to do this. Such skills as where to find data, how to organize data, how to categorize 
it, how to understand underlying assumptions, how to evaluate the assumptions involved, and 
how to relate bits of seemingly unrelated information. In short, they must be taught ‘‘critical 
thinking.’’ Large numbers of thinkers are essential for maintaining a ‘‘competitive edge’’ in 
our changing and technologically advanced world (Carnegie, 1986). 

In addition, because none can escape the demands of the new ‘‘post-industrial’’ society, the 
skills outlined in this paper must be universal. Society cannot afford the luxury of providing this 
type of education only to a few. The individual and social costs are simply too great. Innovative 
ways must be created to eliminate the two-tiered educational system which separates doers 
from thinkers, vocational students form the college-bound, the poor from the rich, and the 
public school student from his counterpart in the parochial system. 


Conclusions 


This article has addressed a few ideas about the interplay between society and educational 
systems as well as proposed some elements of educational content which are needed to prepare 
people to function effectively in ‘‘post-industrial society.’ The constructs presented above 
about the kind of education necessary to deal with the torrents of change which will sweep this 
world support increasing traditional liberal arts education and adding other dimensions to it. 
Proposals which would eliminate this type of education in favor of technical training or 
teaching the basics must be judged as inappropriate. Without the perspective, sense of self, 
communication skills, and thinking abilities fostered by liberal education, citizens simply will 
not be prepared to live and work in their social context. 

The whole idea of a changing society and the reforms necessary to accommodate change 
raises many questions. One of these is very basic indeed. ‘‘All citizens in a free and just society 
have a right to be well-rounded, to possess a world view, to have all the academic and analytical 
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tools to achieve a more complete state of becoming’’ (Fantini, 1986:109). The school and the 
educational institution certainly have an obligation to assist in the above pursuit. But as Spring 
points out, ‘‘who should determine what knowledge is of most worth’’ may be the most 
important question to ask when considering any reform for the future (1986:337). It is a 
complicated question and one which effects every member of society. Yet, none of the recent 
reform proposals has confronted this issue. 

Finally, it is apparent that the mediocrity and improper preparation that seems to be ingrained 
in the fabric of modern education cannot be tolerated. Be this as it may, the situation is much 
more complex than is intimated by many who would define contemporary educational reform 
in terms of simple formulas. Most proposed solutions treat only a small portion of the problem 
at best. A much more comprehensive view of the trends of society along with the needs of 


contemporary humans is necessary if people are to be taught to function effectively in the 
changing world. 
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The Pressures of Censorship 
on Public Education Continue 
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DeKalb, Illinois 60115 


There continues today a pervasive climate in our nation to censor what students can read and 
what material libraries can carry. This conservative attitude would rid our schools of free 
inquiry and deprive them of any diversity of opinion. In essence it is a call to ‘‘return’’ our 
schools to a more ‘‘God-fearing’’ basic educational system of a bygone era. Interestingly 
enough, this conservative approach is getting more agressive in the 1980’s. Examples of 
censorship abound in our nations schools. Here are a few examples: 

@ Before Christmas of 1979, the Ottawa School District in Holland, Michigan removed 
from its elementary school library’s shelves Raymond Brigg’s Father Christmas. The school 
district had received complaints from parents that Santa Claus was portrayed in this book as 
having a negative attitude towards holidays, and that he complained about bad weather. 

@ In Scottsboro, Alabama parents complained about the profaneous language in John 
Steinback’s Of Mice and Men; the book was removed from high school courses. 

@ In Calhoun County, Alabama Barbara Murphy appeared before her censors to protest the 
banning of her book No Place to Run, a book for teenagers. A local Baptist minister, backed by 
his congregation, had forced the school board to remove the book from the libraries. The 
minister maintained that ‘‘the devil himself wouldn’t read’’ this book. The book contained 
New York City street language. The board, however, decided to place the book on restricted 
circulation. 

@ In Mount Diablo, California when parents complained about articles on birth control and 
abortion, MS magazine was removed from the local library shelves. However, the American 
Civil Liberties Union went to court to put the magazine back on the library shelves. 

Reports such as the above, are frequent and on the increase. The American Library 
Association’s office for Intellectual Freedom believes that this increased censorship threatens 
the very essence of intellectual freedom in our public schools. The office’s director, Judith 
Krug, in an early 1980’s report stated that from September 1980 through June 1981, censorship 
attempts as compared to the same time period the previous year, had tripled to approximately 
1,000 incidents of censorship attempts being reported in 1981 (1982, p. 38-42). 

A major nation-wide survey entitled ‘‘ Book and Material Selection for School Libraries and 
Classrooms: Procedures, Challenges and Responses: was also conducted in early 1980 by The 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD), along with the Associa- 
tion of American Publishers (AAP) and the American Library Association (ALA). Local 
administrators and librarians reported that ‘‘there had been some challenge to classroom or 
library materials in their schools since September 1, 1978’’ (Kamhi!, 1982, p. 11). Challenges 
of various degrees in fact were reported in all types of communities across the nation. The 
national survey report in essence supports the growing concern that censorship pressures on our 
schools are on the increase. 

Attempts to ban books from reading lists and school libraries come from various sources. For 
instance, the portrait of Shylock as portrayed in Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice has long 
been criticized as anti-semitic by Jews. Also criticized as being anti-semitic has been the book 
Soup and Me. Censorship attempts have come from women’s groups who object to the 
stereotyping of women in books like Mary Poppins. Censorship attempts have come from 
black leaders as well; they have objected to the reading of Little Black Sambo for racial reasons. 
Attempts to ban Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn from classrooms for its portrayal of blacks 
have been numerous. Recently in Springfield, Illinois a black teacher objected to Twain’s 
portrayal of blacks in the novel. Most black students in Springfield did not, however, find the 
novel offensive; to them it was a good book, a classic. The novel remained on the reading list in 
Springfield. 

Personal philosophy, religious beliefs and values are some of the reasons for censorship. 
Many times it is a concerned parent or local citizen who cries out for banning books. In 1977 in 
the small town of Warsaw, Indiana, a group of senior citizens burned 40 copies of Sidney 
Simon’s book Values Clarification. The parents were afraid that the course, for which Simon’s 
book was used as a textbook, would cause teenagers to think for themselves on subjects such as 
divorce, sex, and drugs to the degree of destroying values taught them at home. Such 
censorship is based on a belief of protecting the innocent children trom controversial subjects. 
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But by imposing one’s personal values on all school children, these concerned citizens are 
underminding the very basis of our intellectual and democratic freedoms. ‘‘The censor,”’ 
Burton Joseph (1981) says, ‘‘assumes that he or she knows better what is in the interest of the 
citizen than the citizen is able to know for his or herself. It is the ultimate elitism’’ (p. 14). By 
censoring school materials, a kind of ‘‘elitist’’ view can be thrust upon the majority in a 
community by a handful of concerned individuals. 


Our First Amendment 


When an individual’s rights are being affected by a select few then close attention should be 
paid to violations of the First Amendment. Violations of student’s rights under the First 
Amendment are all too common in our schools as exampled by litigation over the past decade. 
The following textbook censorships demonstrates the court’s thinking. 

In 1976 the Island Trees School Board of New York banned nine books from its library’s 
shelves. According to the Board members the books were, ‘‘anti-American, anti-Christian, 
anti-semitic and just plain filthy.’’ The books at the center of the controversy were: A Hero 
Ain’ t Nothing But a Sandwich by Alice Childress; Soul on Ice by Eldridge Cleaver; Best Short 
Stories compiled by Langston Hughes; The Naked Ape by Desmond Morris; Laughing Boy by 
Oliver La Farge; A Reader for Writers edited by Jerome Archer; Down These Mean Streets by 
Piri Thomas; Go Ask Alice an anonymous autobiography; Slaughterhouse Five by Kurt 
Vonnegut; Black Boy by Richard Wright; and The Fixer by Bernard Malamud. Of these eleven 
books, only Laughing Boy and Black boy were returned to the library’s shelves on a ‘‘restricted 
basis.’’ In the litigation which decided the above, a federal court upheld the Board’s censoring 
of these books (Neier, 1979). In his decision, Judge George C. Pratt Said: 


One of the principal functions of public education is indoctrinative, to transmit the basic 
values of the community. . . . A constitutionally required ‘book tenure’ principle would 
infringe upon an elected school board’s discretion in determining what community values 
were to be transmitted. (p. 391) 


According to Judge Pratt, school board members can indoctrinate students through public 
education. However, five students subsequently claimed that their First Amendment rights had 
been violated, and filed suit. The suit in essence claimed that no board can impose its beliefs on 
a whole community. The Supreme Court ordered a regional District Court to review the case. 
Associate Judge William J. Brennan, Jr., speaking for the majority decision (Editorial, 1982), 
said that there is a distinction between a school board’s authority to remove books for reasons of 
‘pervasive vulgarity’’ or ‘‘educational suitability’’ and its lack of authority to deny students 
“‘access to ideas’’ which is in violation of the First Amendment (p. 107). In this case a 
predominantly white middle class community in New York, was banning books by order of its 
school board. The action was having the effect of dividing the entire community. The court’s 
decision forced the board to restore the nine books in question to the library shelves. The board, 
however, required the school librarian to send a note home to all parents identifying these 
volumes. 

Besides the censorship pressures to objectionable reading materials from concerned parents, 
citizens, and school boards, one can easily identify nationally organized pressure groups and 
organizations from the ‘Far Right.’ It is important to note that since 1980 the protest has grown 
louder and more confident. These right-wing conservatives at times lay all the ills of society on 
the shoulders of public education. An obvious goal of the far right is to remove all controversial 
books and teaching materials from classrooms and libraries throughout the country. Their 
criteria for removal is that if the item is either ‘‘anti-God,’’ ‘‘antiparental authority,’’ ‘‘anti- 
country,’’ or ‘‘anti-free enterprise’’ then remove it. They would like public education to 
‘return to the basics’’ and for our schools to become ‘‘God-fearing educational institutions.”’ 
In her earlier mentioned article on intellectual freedom, Judith Krug also noted a kind of 
‘‘anti-intellectualism that has been encouraged in the public mind by fear, frustration, and a 
real and perceived helplessness’’ (p. 40). Krug and others believe the censors of today are 
actually attempting to eliminate inquiry from education. They do it by attacking education from 
several patriotic and religious points of view at the same time. For instance, one group of 
conservative censors is not merely content to work toward banning books and materials from 
classrooms, but this group has also taken upon itself to impose its own brands/styles of teaching 
in classrooms. This group challenges textbook adoption policies and in the same breath insists 
that ideas such as creationism be taught as a theory in biology classes. These censors are having 
impact also. 


Textbook Adoption 


Closely watching the Lone Star State’s textbook selection/adoption process are two of the 
most vocal textbook censors to be found. They are Mel and Norma Gabler, and they are the 
founders of a non-profit organization called ‘‘Educational Research Analysts.’’ From their 
home in Longview, Texas the Gablers have been the nations busiest textbook watchdogs. They 
began reviewing and criticizing textbooks in 1961. Along with their personal staff and 
volunteers, the Gablers provide textbook reviews to concerned parents across the nation. When 
the Kanawha County textbook controversy occurred in West Virginia in the mid-1970’s, a 
school board member in Kanawha County turned to the Gablers for information on the 
textbooks in question. Later the Gablers were invited to visit and speak to the community. The 
board of education of Kanawha County eventually adopted the Gablers textbook guidelines. 
The Gabler’s influence on textbook adoption has been felt not only in Texas, but across the 
nation. 

The Gablers warn through their literature that ‘‘until textbooks are changed, there is no 
possibility that crime, violence, venereal disease and abortion rates will do anything but 
continue to climb’’ (Jenkinson, 1979, p. 42). The Gablers sincerely believe that they know 
what is right for educating children. They look favorably upon the teaching of the Bible, virtues 
of free enterprise, a strong defense for the nation, and support for parental authority. They have 
a strong bias against all language that is ‘‘vulgar,’’ sex education, communism, and secular 
humanism. In essence, the Gablers believe that the real ‘‘problem is one of values.’’ ‘“Three- 
fourths of our educators have abandoned the values still held by three-fourths of the general 
public. . . . Thus a small minority is forcing a humanistic value system upon the majority—and 
doing it with tax money.’’ (Gabler and Gabler, 1982, p. 96) These views are reflected in their 
review of textbooks. Because Texas buys such large quantitites of textbooks, publishers have 
begun to edit books to suit the Texas textbook selection process, which includes the Gabler’s 
close scrutinization. These same companies will then often fail to provide alternate versions for 
other states. For instance, by omitting the word ‘‘evolution’’ from a biology textbook adopted 
earlier in Texas that same text was rejected by the New York City Board of Education (Elliott, 
1984, p. 48). 

The overall impact of censors like the Gablers is best summed up by Ben Brodinsky. 
Brodinsky states of this ‘‘New Right’’ that: 


They want to manage all subject matter so that it will transmit facts, concepts, and 
attitudes on the rightness of Victorian morality, free enterprise, and militarism. For this 
kind of training they see no need for student inquiry, for investigation, or for varied and 
enriching instructional materials. They want to isolate educational thought, theory, and 
practice from new ideas—from investigation, experimentation, innovation. They already 
know what to teach and how to teach it. (1982, p. 94) 


Organized groups of the ‘Far Right’ have aligned themselves with the TV Gospel minist- 
ers. The impact of this alliance is continually felt on politics and public education. Armed with 
the voting records of congressmen, these conservatives are out to defeat politicians who do not 
vote conservative. They want such things as prayers back in the public schools, the ERA 
defeated, tuition tax credit for students in private schools, an end to abortion, and teaching the 
theory of creationism on an ‘‘equal time’’ basis in public schools. A leading critic of public 
education in the 1980’s is Rev. Jerry Falwell representing the Moral Majority. For him 
“*textbooks have become absolutely obscene and vulgar. Many of them are openly attacking 
the integrity of the Bible. Humanism is the main thrust of the public school textbook’”’ (Park, 
1980, p. 609). Falwell further believes that ‘‘for our nation this is a life-and-death struggle, and 
the battle line for this struggle is the textbooks’’ (p. 609). Falwell is angry that it is our tax 
dollars which destroy the morality of our children. The Christian Voice, another Fundamental 
Christian organization, would like to do away with liberal educators who are out to destroy 
what is good in America, and also ‘*‘destroy Christian values.’’ Censorship in public education, 
therefore, is no longer merely the work of a few angry parents. In the hands of the ‘‘New 
Right,’’ it has become an important weapon. 

The Gablers and fundamental ministers, along with other conservative organizations, are 
attacking secular humanism. To them it is worship of man rather than a faith in God. Dr. Onalee 
McGraw, an educational consultant of the Heritage Foundation, writes in her book, Secular 
Humanism in the Schools, very critically and forcefully against public education. She stated 
that ‘‘Secular humanism’’ denies the divinity of Jesus, denies creationism, and denies the 
existence of soul. Secular humanism believes in sexual freedom, in abortion, and is anti-free 
enterprise. McGraw and others maintain that ‘‘secular humanism’’ has become an established 
secular religion. The argument by McGraw representing the ‘‘New Right,”’ is that since 
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‘*secular humanism’” is a religion and because the first Amendment prohibits the teaching of 
religion in public schools, then ‘‘secular humanism’’ should be barred from our schools. 
To summarize the New Right’s perspective, The Rev. Greg Dixon has said: 


We want the schools taken from the small cadre of elitists who are controlling the minds of 
our children through the standardized curriculum and turned back to the local school 
boards elected by the people, so that the schools will reflect the moral (not theological) 
standards of that local community. 


Legislative Censorship 


Finally, censorship attempts are coming through legislation. The Family Protection Act 
introduced by Senator Paul Laxalt, as Bill $1 801, was hailed by Phyllis Schafly of the Eagle 
Forumas a bill which gives families more responsibility. Specifically, the bill prohibits the use 
of any material that belittles the role of women in society. The bill supports school prayer and 
denies money to those states that do not allow prayer in school buildings. The bill also prohibits 
the use of federal money for ‘‘values clarification’ or ‘‘behavior modification’ courses. If this 
bill ever becomes law, then any state or local agency not complying could lose federal funds for 
non-compliance. Ironically, the Right Wingers, who traditionally oppose federal funding for 
public education, are using financial penalty to force compliance to the Act. 

A set of regulations have been recently drafted by the U.S. Department of Education which 
can pose a serious threat to academic freedom in the public schools. The federal government, if 
these rules are adopted, can harass public school teachers who offer such courses as ‘‘sex 
education, drug education, values education, civics, government, and almost any kind of 
instruction that involves discussion and inquiry’’ (Lytle, 1984, p. 6). The Orrin-Hatch Amend- 
ment labeled the ‘‘Child Privacy’ Amendment was designed to preserve parental values being 
taught at home and in the church. It appeared officially on the books in 1978. 

The ‘‘Hatch Amendment’’ has never been enforced, but with a new set of mandated 
regulations from the Department of Education the threat of investigating every complaint 
regarding a school or a teacher is very real. Within the rhetoric of such legislation and the ‘*Pro 
Family”’ groups lies many possibilities and directions for the ‘‘New Right.’’ Most serious on 
that list is cutting off of federal funds for those states that do not abide. 


In Summary 


How educationists are responding to the censorship pressures by various groups will be 
important in the coming years. The conflict centers on the broad issue interwoven in the right to 
open inquiry within our schools. From the conservative ‘‘Far Right’’ come forces in coalition. 
They include fundamental evangelical ministers, ‘‘Pro-Family’’ groups and other ultra con- 
servative groups who believe in God-fearing Christian education. Responding to these forces 
are educators and parents who feel that their children should have a broad array of and exposure 
to subjects which will hopefully enable children to face a complex society. For these respon- 
dents, education had best be geared to teach children to think independently. Judge Tauro best 
depicted this problem in his defense of student’s rights at Chelsea High School when he 
restored a banned anthropology text to the school library. Tauro said ‘‘The most effective 
antidote to the poison of mindless orthodoxy is ready access to a broad sweep of ideas and 
philosophies. There is no danger in such exposure. The danger is in mind control—especially 
when that control is exercised by a few over the majority’’ (Hunt, 1982, p. 92). 

Emboldened with political victories, it appears more and more likely that the forces from the 
Far Right-Wing will exert their power on public education with more vigor in days ahead. Their 
pressure will be felt at all levels: local, state and national. If educators bow to this pressure, by 
taking the easy road and banning all controversial material, then free inquiry within our 
classrooms is endangered. 

Protecting free inquiry and preserving our school’s commitments to freedom of thought 
constitutes an important line of defense against the radicals of the New Right. The call is for 
educators to band together and to preserve, where others would seek to destroy. 
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In 1906 William Graham Sumner (1840-1910) published Folkways, his only book-length 
work. Richard Hofstadter observed that Folkways was ‘‘never reconciled with the rest of his 
thought.’’ This essay, however, argues that Scottish moral philosophy (or Common Sense) 
provides the link between Folkways and Sumner’s other writings. Sumner’s contemporaries 
did not notice this orientation in his work which, with a few exceptions, later historians have 
also overlooked. The historiographic characterization of Sumner as a social Darwinist is 
inadequate. Because Charles Darwin read Scottish moral texts, it was intellectually easier for 
Sumner to write in an assumed Darwinian context. Lastly, except for the ‘‘mores’’ and 
‘*folkways’’ concepts, Folkways was tragically dated due in part to institutional and philo- 
sophical developments in the history of American social science. 

Born to working class parents, William Graham Sumner’s life and thought were testaments 
to how Common Sense philosophy supported the possessive or ‘‘rugged’’ individualism of the 
upward mobile model of 19th century America. After graduation from Yale in 1863, Sumner 
studied theology and language in Germany and England. After a tutorship at Yale for three 
years he was ordained a priest in the Episcopal Church in 1869. By 1872, he accepted Noah 
Porter’s invitation to teach the new courses of political and social science at Yale. Aside from 
the now famous confrontation with President Porter over the use of Herbert Spencer’s book in a 
pioneer course in sociology, Sumner fitted easily into the pattern of emerging professionalism 
in American academic life. 

Sumner’s earliest experience in Scottish Common Sense philosophy was his reading of 
Harriet Martineau’s //lustrations of Political Economy. He later studied the writings of Francis 
Wayland, (1796-1865) the leading moral philosopher of ante-bellum America whose Elements 
of Social Science (1835) maintained that a material world does exist, independent of the human 
mind. Knowledge was gained via the senses which included a moral sense.* While Wayland 
saw God as the motivative force in his laissez-faire policy, Sumner saw Nature (one of scarcity) 
moving the world toward the same end. For both men, this natural order provided the ethical 
guide to effect a proper social order because it contained a given moral order. 

Wayland’s influence was just part of a larger legacy from New England moral philosophy. 
Used in conjunction with the Federalist ideology, at Harvard, Yale and Princeton, Scottish 
Common Sense philosophy was the ‘‘official academic philosophy.’ The works of Dougald 
Steward (1753-1828), Thomas Reid (1710-1796), Adam Ferguson (1723-1816), Adam 
Smith (1723-1790), and Francis Hutcheson (1694-1746) were the texts cited in eastern 
university catalogues until after the Civil War.* Typically the textbooks asserted, ‘‘that a 
material world does exist, distinct from the mind; and that all objects of which we obtain a 
knowledge through the medium of bodily sense are real existences. It is objects as they are 
which we see . . . and not images of representations of them.’”> 

According to the Scot moralists, man possessed ‘‘a moral sense,’’ a faculty of immediate 
perception similar to the other five bodily senses. Epistemologically, they believed that 
consciousness, the medium of observation, was the basis of knowledge. Independent of human 
existence, principles imposed order on the data of experience. Men’s ‘‘common sense’’ meant 
that external reality was empirically knowable. This common sense contained a moral insight 
which discerned the ethical validity of particular acts.° In fact, God or Nature had given man 
sufficient faculties to function in this world’ and therefore metaphysics was unknowable and 
useless. Man’s faculty psychology provided knowledge of the world as it was. Mind was the 
adequate measure of the world. 

Until the work of Wilheim Wundt (1832-1920) and William James (1842-1910), faculty 
psychology held sway in the academy. According to Thomas Reid, the faculties being innate, 
universal and active powers, caused observable psychological phenomena.’ Sumner used this 
psychological theory as a defense of laissez-faire individualism. The natural order was the 
“*given’’ basis for the social order. 

Man’s nature was the tap root for his social institutions, which themselves depended on 
continuous ethical judgments. Ethics were innate in human nature. During the Didactic 
Englightenment,'° the Scottish moral philosophers began their inquires into the workings of 
society using ‘‘experience’’ and not ‘‘reason’’ as their method of ascertaining truth. Instead of 
accepting the cliche, ‘‘the proper study of mankind is man,”’ they believed that the proper study 
of mankind was society. 
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Of all the Scottish students of society, Adam Smith was the major influence on Sumner’s 
thought. Ethics were Smith’s main concern. According to Smith, for example, mercantilism 
was unethical. It ignored the common sense judgments of the individuals who comprised 
society. 

For Smith, society should be a natural order.'' Smith maintained that moral sentiments 
originated in social experience and thereby provided authoritative rules for men’s behavior. '? 
Sumner expressed the same sentiment in Folkways when he wrote, ‘“They belong to a 
superorganic system of relations, conventions, and institutional arrangements. The study of 
them is called for by their social character, by virtue of which they are leading factors in the 
science of society.””!? 

This intellectual linkage was not accidental. Both Smith and Sumner advocated social 
balance. Ideas and institutions change but the moral sentiments corrected the extremes of 
individual wealth and poverty. Luxury tended toward corruption and injustice while poverty 
threatened initiative and hope. And yet ‘ ‘sympathy,’ ’ within the natural institution of the 
family, not self-interest, contributed to nature’s way in society. Benign ‘‘Nature’’ provided the 
processes for social change.'* How then can Smith’s emphasis on free choice (or free will) be 
reconciled with the thrust of the supposed determinism of Darwin and Sumner? 

The answer is that Charles Darwin was a student of Scottish moral philosophy. A parailel 
existed between Smith’s free will individuals and social phenomena and Darwin’s variations 
and biological phenomena. Although free agents, people’s social existence determined their 
nature. An analysis of individual actions made social phenomena understandable. Scottish 
Common Sense philosophers maintained that institutions created out of the combined effects of 
individual actions, resulted in a stable society without a directing or designing mind. Darwin 
used the Scottish view to understand the whole of nature in terms of its parts.'> Both Adam 
Smith and Charles Darwin used a system of explanation that stressed an impersonal realm of 
unintended collective consequences and not the conscious decisions of individual agents. 

In his numerous essays and Folkways, Sumner combined classical economic theory and 
Darwinian natural-selection theory. His use of Darwinian analogies, therefore, were not an 
expression of Social Darwinism'® but were techniques for placing old wine in new bottles. 


Once again a parallel existed between the Scottish philosophers’ free will and choice and the 
role of random variations in the concept of Darwinian evolution. They were “chance ’” 
elements combined with ‘‘constraining’’ elements to give rise to a theory of legitimacy.'” 
Charles Darwin read the books of the Scottish moralists at the critical time of formulating his 


theory of natural selection. Dugald Stewart’s and Adam Smith’s writings helped Darwin 
understand the whole of nature in terms of the individual parts and their interactions.'* In the 
reading notes of October 2, 1838, Darwin used both Malthus’ and Adam Smith’s ideas in 
thinking about the adaptive value of ancient and strong emotions.'? Darwin was not an 
amoralist and neither was Sumner. Combining utilitarianism and Scottish moral philosophy, 
Darwin argued, *‘Society could not go on except for the moral sense, anymore than a hive of 
bees without their instinct.’’?? Sumner accepted Darwin’s judgment about the stability of 
society. As Sumner expressed it, ““The relations of men to each other, when they are carrying 
on the struggle for existence near each other, consist in mutual reactions (antagonisms, 
rivalries, alliances, coersions, and cooperations), from which result societal concatenations 
and concertions, that is more or less fixed positions of individuals and subgroups methods of 
interaction between them, by which the interests of all members of the group are served. The 
same might be said of all animals,’’ he concluded.” 

As a generalization, 20th century social theorists do not easily move from biological to social 
thought. dn the last century, however, writers used “‘facts’’ in one realm to support ““theory”’ in 
another,” just as the Scottish moralists did. Accordingly Sumner argued that society grew “a 
of the laws of nature ‘‘precisely analogous to those of the physical orders. The most that man 
can do is by ignorance and self-conceit to mar the operation of social laws.’’”? 

Sumner related society to the laws of nature in a similar manner as Herbert Spencer 
(1820-1903) the victorian evolutionist. Although Darwin and Spencer differed on a number of 
philosophical issues ,”* they were ideologically linked together. For example in Social Statics 
(1851), (the “textbook” that was the cause of the famous argument of Sumner and Porter over 
academic freedom at Yale) Spencer used biological theory to explain the structure of human 
communities. This theory coupled with the faculty of ‘‘moral sense,’’ an endowment in the 
form of accumulated species experience, allowed Spencer to discount the belief in innate 
ideas.*> Sumner found the same process at work in studying the history of the mores.”° And 
although Spencer had a similar view of the issue of population growth, he and Sumner alon; ng 
with the Scottish moralists maintained that population was a key factor in social progress. 

At this point it is necessary to examine the status of social science during Sumner’s lifetime 
since it reveals his further relationship to Scottish Common Sense and the writing of Folkways. 
In the new professional organizations of social science in the late 19th century, Sumner was a 
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loner. Disenchanted with the reformism of the American Economic Association, he never 
joined it. He was nota leader in the newly formed American Sociological Association although 
he died going to its annual meeting in 1910. Apparently he was only active in the American 
Social Science Association, that interesting collection of gentlement-scholars. Even in the 
ASSA he served but briefly, between 1874 and 1878 as secretary and chairman of the Finance 
Department. He was never among the active regular leaders of the Association.”* Yet, 
intellectually, Sumner was at home with the moral certainities of the ASSA. 

The organization’s ideology assumed a natural order (i.e. society) composed of free moral 
agents limited by natural law which was understandable to all people if better means of social 
communication were established.?? When Sumner argued that men should cease ‘‘tinkering”’ 
with the economy, he was being a reformer in the style of the American Social Science 
Association and the creed of possessive individualism. Sumner could agree with President 
Thomas Hill of Harvard an early speaker at the ASSA who maintained that the ‘‘order of the 
universe is rational, intelligible . . . all phenomena are subject to law, that is, that all 
phenomena succeed each other in an order which can be understood and expressed in the 
formulas of human speech.’’*° From the beginning to the end of his career, from theology to 
Folkways, Sumner believed that the world, social or natural, was lawful. Certain rules were 
obtained across time, space, and human cultures. He was troubled by the rise of mass 
democracy, mass culture (given the finite world), the popularity of Henry George’s Progress 
and Poverty (1879) and the multitude of utopian novels and schemes of the 1890's. 

Intellectually, social science lost its center as the ASSA went into a long decline gradually 
replaced by various professional academic organizations. Socially and intellectually the 
professor and the expert (often the same person in the emerging progressive America of the late 
19th century) replaced the gentleman-scholar who in the new professional division of labor 
found himself ‘tunemployed.’’*! Ironically Sumner, a self-made gentleman and scholar within 
the new social science disciplines, turned to finding a science of society and thereby discover- 
ing the scientifically determined limits to the democratic will or judgment.* Troubled also by 
the ideological stress in the 1890’s caused by the reorientation of thought (especially the trend 
in economic theory toward a stress on man’s innate irrationality),*> Sumner replaced econom- 
ics with sociology. 

Beginning in 1899 Sumner started his textbook on society, drawing on his lecture material 
from the previous fifteen years. (He had also collected various facts—far ranging and diverse— 
about human nature which A. G. Keller published after Sumner’s death as the Science of 
Society.)** Unable to find a satisfactory treatment of ‘‘mores,”’ in print Sumner wrote Folk- 
ways. While Sumner on occasion demonstrated a certain intellectual sympathy for the develop- 
ing era of progressivism,” he continued in the heritage of Scottish Common Sense. Four 
faculties—hunger, love, vanity and fear—governed men’s social activities according to 
Sumner.*© These, along with the innate scarcity of the world, united the social, natural and 
moral orders. 

Some readers and commentators of Folkways give the book high praise as a liberating 
example of cultural relativism.*” But its relativism is limited to the role of resources (land, 
capital, etc.) on human institutions and what is or was possible or morally desirable. He 
constantly rejected in his writings (including Folkways) the democratic idea that the state was 
the people, resolving all of society’s contradictions in some Hegellian or Rousseauian fashion. 
As Sumner explained the class nature of the state, ‘‘In a democratic state the great middle 
section would rule if it was organized independently of the rest.’’ This ‘‘middle section”’ 
constitutes ‘‘the people.’’ ‘‘It is to it that the Jeffersonian doctrines about the ‘wisdom’ of the 

ople would apply.’’ Sumner warned however that the middle class ‘‘is never organized 
independently; that is to say ‘the people’ never exist as a body exercising political power.’’** 
Sumner’s ‘‘relativism’’ placed a limit on democratic or mass expectations of how to realize the 
good life or society. 

Regarding United States history, Sumner believed that Americans in separating the social 
order from the natural moral order created individual and collective folly. The endeavor was 
innately immoral because it created an imbalance in these realms of experience and thereby 
violated Common Sense. At the end of Folkways, Sumner analyzed ‘‘life policy’’ which was a 
matter of moral balance. Operational virtue existed. ‘‘If all try the policy of dishonesty, the 
result will be the finest conviction that honesty is the best policy. The mores aim always to 
arrive at correct notions of virtue. Insofar as they reach correct results the virtue policy proves 
to be the only success policy.’’*? Sumner stressed this judgment throughout his book. In nature, 
this balance was instinctual, but in society mores maintained the corrective process. 

The meager world of nature created the mores. ‘‘There is no such thing on this earth as 
something for nothing,’’ Sumner maintained. The fruits of past generations were a precious 
inheritance. As Sumner saw the situation, ‘“The law of the conservation of energy is not simply 
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a law of physics; it is a law of the whole moral universe and the order and the truth of all things 
conceivable by man depends upon it.’’° Indicative of this moral balance was Sumner’s and 
Adam Smith’s criticism of ‘‘corruption,’’ aristocracies of social power using the state to gain 
‘*place’’ and sinecures.*! Mercantilism was the classical historical example of such behavior. 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations (1776) critiqued mercantilism. Both Smith and Sumner 
denounced mercantilism as being disruptive. 

Folkways contained a ‘‘curious’’ situation. For all his analytical objectivity and relative 
moral values, Sumner spends many pages denouncing men’s efforts to change society. And yet 
(according to Sumner the Civil War redistributed political power and population**) new mores 
“*will be developed which will cover the situations with customs, habits, mutual concessions, 
and cooperation of interests, and these will produce a social philosophy conistent with the facts. 
The process is long, painful and discouraging, but it contains its own guarantees.’’*? Society 
changes, regardless of an individual’s efforts, only if the conditions for changing the mores 
exist. The intellectual method of examining these conditions was one of gathering facts and 
extracting a theory from them, a research design similar to the one found in Charles Darwin’s 
Origins of Species.“ The Scottish moralists employed a similar methodology.*° 

A few textual comparisons between Folkways and the Scottish moralists might be in- 
formative. Regarding the origins of institutions and mores, Sumner wrote that, ‘We never can 
hope to see the beginnings of any one of these things.’’ And yet he accepted the naturalistic 
assumptions of Adam Ferguson’s observation: ‘‘As the communical acts originate in the 
necessities of man’s animal nature [Sumner’s notions of the human faculties of love, vanity, 
and fear], the acts which may be termed political origiate in the wants and defects of instinctive 
society.’’*° Since both the Scots and Sumner rejected equality as a meaningful social ideal ,*’ 
they accepted the notion of a natural aristocracy. Sumner believed that ‘Only the elite of any 
society, in any age, think, and the world’s thinking is carried on by them by the transplanting of 
ideas from. mind to mind, under the stress and strain of clashing arguments and tugging 
debates.” 

Man’s task therefore was to turn individual necessity into virtuous social behavior. While 
democracy and welfare stated liberalism, assumed that the social product created abundance, 
men’s untoward consequences led them back to ‘‘given’’ scarcity. ‘‘Organization, leadership, 
and discipline are indispensable to any beneficial action by masses of men.”’ If that mandate 
was not clear, Sumner added his contemporary moral, ‘‘If we ignore this fact, we see the 
machine and the boss evolved out of the situation which we create.’’*? Sumner’s comment 
echoed Adam Ferguson’s observation that men are driven by ‘‘wants’’ not ‘‘rights’’ in social 
arrangements to realized ‘‘duties’’ and not achieved ‘‘delights.’’ Nature dictates what men 
must do in society. Any contractual right is fictitious according to Sumner.*° Sumner’s 
naturalism allowed him to reject any idealistic position. 

Although a pioneer in American sociology, the intellectual frontier moved in a direction 
different from Sumner’s suggested guidance. Except for Sumner, Hegel influenced the 
‘*founding fathers of sociology.’’*' The Yale professor had little enthusiasm for idealism or 
romanticism, two important elements in the development of American sociology and twentieth 
century democracy. At the same time, Sumner did not have a monopoly on Scottish moralism; 
developed in a different direction, the creed anticipated symbolic interactionism and pro- 
gressive reform.” 

Sumner’s place in the history of American anthropology is similar to his location in the 
heritage of sociology. Scottish moral philosophers did contribute to anthropology but Franz 
Boas (1858-1942), not William Graham Sumner, directed the science toward the anti-general 
law assumptions based on critical field study, focusing on the individual ethnographic case.** 
Folkways became classified as an example of Victorian arm-chair anthropology. 

Sumner supported the social sciences and the elective system in the post Civil War un- 
iversity; but, events, issues and reforms, particularly regarding the individual academic 
disciplines, went beyond the personal and scholarly paradigm of Scottish moralism out of 
which Sumner had constructed his life and career. Values systems can powerfully shape 
experience.** The Scottish moral legacy supported Sumner’s wide adventure in the factual 
world of many cultures but twentieth century intellectual and institutional developments 
limited the number of readers. 

During Sumner’s lifetime a significant disharmony existed between the social order and the 
reality of ideas. Formalism was not the order of the day in American social life as moderniza- 
tion, urbanization, and industrialization rearranged lives; meanwhile formalism such as the 
Protestant ethic, classical economics, Malthusianism and Scottish Common Sense were drawn 
from the previous pre-industrial age. Thinkers—Sumner was not unique in this regard—were 
out of date in applying these ideas to their social reality. Later, after the revolt of the 
antiformalists, twentieth century American society became more socially orderly, more in- 
stitutionally structured, but relativism in both the realms of ideas and cultural norms defined 
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it.>> Like other thinkers, Sumner could only use earlier ideas to describe his changing America. 
Scottish moral philosophy also known as the Protestant moral code was one of Sumner’s 
favorite concepts inherited from a pre-industrial past. ‘‘The connection between virtue and 
national wealth make it possible for American academic moralists, in the tradition of eighteenth 
century Scottish thought, to argue that social as well as individual relations are reducible to 
basic moral principles.’’’° Folkways in this respect was the last testament to that remarkable 
intellectual tradition. 
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Big Time College Sports: pti 
The Advocates of Professionalization 
Columbia, SC 29208 


In a recent issue of Sports Illustrated, former Heisman Trophy Winner Mike Rozier admitted 
that he received money from an agent while he was still running the football for the University 
of Nebraska. Although this was clearly in violation of NCAA rules, there was little reaction to 
Rozier’s confession. Could it be that paying big time college athletes is no longer considered 
taboo? At the very least might we consider the possibilities of the professionalization of 
big-prime college sports? This paper will review and analyze the thoughts and proposals of the 
advocates of professionalization. 

It is interesting to note that John Tunis, sometime sport cheerleader and sometime critic, 
advocated professionalization in 1936. Tunis was overjoyed when Yale University agreed to 
sell the radio broadcasting rights to its football games to the Atlantic Refining Company for 
twenty thousand dollars. Big-time college sports was already a commercial endeavor and Yale 
was ready to admit it. ‘‘A great educational institution is finally calling a spade a spade and a 
football a golden egg.’’ Tunis viewed the paying of athletes as the next logical step—he called 
it the end of ‘‘shamateurism.’’ Although Tunis’ plan was vague, it did raise some important 
issues—under-the-table money, recruiting violations, falsification of academic records, and 
poor graduation rates—issues that we are still grappling with today. 

The same issues were addressed in 1954 by Harold Stoke. Stoke had served as the president 
of both The University of New Hampshire and Louisiana State University. He asserted that the 
problems surrounding intercollegiate athletics would disappear if we could clarify university 
roles. This began by admitting that the university was an entertainment institution as well as an 
educational institution. Once that was admitted—the university had accepted the role whether 
reluctant or not—it was necessary to clarify the roles. ‘‘Conceived as education, athletics is 
inexplicable, corrupting, and uncontrollable; as public entertainment to be provideed by 
educational institutions, athletics becomes comprehensible and manageable.”’ 

Stoke continued his clarification of roles by comparing the expectations held by institutions 
for students and athletes. The student comes to the university to acquire knowledge that will be 
useful upon graduation. The university exists to serve the student. On the other hand the athlete 
serves the university. He is already proficient and his skills are immediately useful. For Stoke 
the athlete is the entertainer and entertainment is a valid and valuable university role. He 
addresses—and probably underestimates—the amount of time the athlete has to devote to 
sport. His point, though, is that there is not time to be a student. The athlete is a professional 
entertainer. 

This of course leads to a different view of recruiting, subsidizing, and academics. They are 
no longer problems—the contradictions and hypocrisy are gone. Recruiting is expected as is 
remuneration. Entertainers get paid! Stoke even makes reference to ASCAP and Equity. 
Finally, the athlete has no educational obligations. **Let us be courageous enough to admit that 
the university’s interest in them is that they be good athletes, not that they be students.”’ 

Stoke viewed the issue as honesty. Recruiting, subsidizing, and the non-student-athlete were 
not the problem. The pretense of the student-athlete and athletics as an educational endeavor 
was what was at issue. 

The issues that concerned Tunis and Stoke remain at issue today. Yale’s contract with the 
Atlantic Refining Company is magnified a thousand times—college sport is both big-time 
entertainment and big-time business. Neither Tunis’ plan for a super league and above board 
pay nor Stoke’s appeal for honesty have come to be. There are voices, however quiet they may 
be, that make similar proposals at the current time. Even some big-time college coaches—LSU 
basketball Coach Dale Brown, Iowa football coach Hadyn Fry, Nebraska football coach Tom 
Osborne, and even Indiana basketball coach Bobby Knight—have raised the prospect of paying 
athletes. Their proposals, though, amount to little more than pocket change. There are people 
that are serious advocates of professionalization. Included are the chancellor of the University 
of Missouri, Barbara Uehling; Professor John Rooney; author James Michener; and Nebraska 
state legislator Ernie Chambers. Their proposals deserve consideration. 

Dr. Uehling is the least likely and possibly the most interesting advocate of professionaliza- 
tion. She presents her views in a thoughtful response to the NCAA’s new academic regula- 
tions—Rule 48. Dr. Uehling believes that the economic reality of big-time college sports is not 
considered in the rule. ‘‘He was worth victories and those victories were worth a lot of money . 
. . millions of dollars.’’ Uehling views the role of the student and the role of the athlete as 
incompatible. She compares it to a bad marriage and she offers ‘‘creative divorce’’ as a possible 
solution. She proposes some form of revenue sharing for athletes and free enterprise for the 
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system. Dr. Uehling offers her proposal with trepidation. She would be more comfortable with 
a plan for de-emphasis but the economic reality of major college sports makes that an 
impossibility. She is tired of band-aids like Rule 48 and thus views professionalization as the 
only solution. Interestingly , she hopes that professionalization might lead back to a reconcilia- 
tion of the student-athlete. ‘“The public will only go so far in supporting major intercollegiate 
athletics. Self-corrective devices would undoubtedly, begin to appear if we simply dispensed 
with the rules.”” 

Dr. Uehling’s reconciliation assumption is at best problematic. It is interesting, though, that 
she is not alone among the advocates of professionalization in giving credence (even admira- 
tion to de-emphasis. John Tunis clearly admired those schools that he labeled amateur. ‘‘If your 
college is on this list, you may feel some justifiable pride.’’ John Rooney viewed de-emphasis 
(ala the Ivy League) as sensible, noble, but unfortunately unrealistic. Michener felt much the 
same way—he saw no way to step back. Finally, as adamant as Ernie Chambers is, he too views 
de-emphasis as more noble. His response to a question on de-emphasis is worth repeating: ‘‘I 
used to feel that way, but that’s a lost cause. If you can’t reduce it to reasonable proportions, 
you can at least try to make the system more equitable.”’ 

Sensible, honest, and equitable are behind the three proposals that follow. Rooney made his 
proposal in his book, The Recruiting Game. After printing the recruiting diary of an Oklahoma 
State University football coach, he offers an in-depth plan for professionalization. Although 
Rooney speaks of recruiting violations, academic excesses, and the hypocrisy of the student- 
athlete as ethical problems, his solutions are economic. It should be noted that Professor 
Rooney is a geographer. He asserts that the popularity of intercollegiate sport is directly related 
to the need for geographic identity. Winning helps identify but it leads to excesses. It also leads 
to very large bills for recruiting. It is interesting that the University of Nebraska or Ohio State or 
Michigan can spend thousands of dollars to recruit an eighteen-year-old football player but they 
cannot legally buy him a winter coat if he arrives on campus without one. 

Rooney believes that his plan for professionalization can end the hypocrisy and at the same 
time be more economical. The plan begins with a rating system for a super league of 50 to 60 
teams. Success rate and location are included in the rating criteria. Each team would select 
players in a draft that is reminiscent of the old NBA—teams would have rights for a specific 
geographical area. For instance, Ohio State might be limited to Ohio and Texas to Texas, but 
Nebraska’s draft rights might extend to Chicago. There would be modifications for population 
density. According to Professor Rooney, the draft would serve two purposes. Besides reducing 
costs drastically, it would promote even greater geographical pride. 

In essence you would have professional franchises housed in university communities. 
Recruiting violations would be eliminated and so would academic accesses. Athletes would not 
be required to attend school. If they chose to enroll in the off-season they could do so and in rare 
circumstances (Bill Bradley, Stephan Humphries) they might take a class in-season. Rooney’s 
plan nurtures academics by limiting football to fall semester and moving spring practice to late 
summer. Basketball would not begin until the end of fall term. 

In addition to cutting recruiting costs Rooney proposes to save money by cutting the size of 
teams and coaching staffs. Athletes would sign three-year contracts and they would have five 
years of eligibility. They would be free to sign with the NFL, USFL, or NBA when their 
contract expires. Both the athlete and the school would be protected for three years—at present 
the school is protected for the length of eligibility but athletic scholarships are reviewed on a 
year-to-year basis. If a coach is not satisified with the ‘‘student-athlete’s’’ performance on the 
field or court he can cancel the scholarship. 

Because of the money saved on recruiting and reducing the size of teams and coaches, 
Rooney does not view paying players as an additional economic burden. He offers a salary 
schedule that would pay first year players ten thousand dollars and would peak at twenty 
thousand for fifth year players. Finally, Rooney proposes regional and national playoffs ending 
with a national championship game. This, of course, has been debated for years but Rooney 
sees it as promoting geographical pride as well as being an economic boom. 

Geography provides a new twist to the intercollegiate sport debate. Although there are 
questions in Rooney’s plan, it does offer us something concrete to discuss, debate, and modify. 

James Michener’s plan is much like Rooney’s without the geographic twist. He, too, 
proposes a super league—36 teams with the athletes receiving remuneration. He, too, proposes 
a player draft. He proposes a master scout system much like the NFL combines to reduce 
recruiting costs. Finally, he also believes that an athlete should not be obligated to be a student. 
For Michener this is not a two way street. Although the athlete is in no way obligated to be a 
student, the university is obligated to provide an education for athletes who desire a degree. The 
equivalent of full scholarships would be provided for five years and tuition would be free for 
fourteen years for those who have moved on to the NFL. etc. 
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Michener’s rationale is similar to Harold Stoke’s. He views intercollegiate sport as pro- 
fessional entertainment and the present denial of such as hypocritical. He offers his plan as a 
way to administer a professional entertainment program. The final advocate, Ernie Chambers, 
views intercollegiate sport as professional entertainment as well as big business. His major 
concern, though, is the exploitation of the athlete. 

Chambers has introduced bills in the Nebraska state legislature to include University of 
Nebraska football players as state employees. The legislation has failed three times but he has 
succeeded in including players in the state’s workmen’s compensation plan. Although Chamb- 
ers is well aware of the hypocrisy that exist, he is not as concerned with the status of the 
university as he is with the treatment of Nebraska football players. It is almost as if he is 
Nebraska’s social conscience in this regard. He tells Nebraska supporters what they already 
know but refuse to admit. Of course, fellow legislators, football supporters, and the Omaha and 
Lincoln press think that he is sacreligious when he calls their Saturday afternoon entertainment 
big business. ‘‘Big-time athletics are a high octane, multi-million dollar business built on the 
backs of the athletes. They are employees and they should be paid.’’ Chambers is cognizant of 
the fact that payments are made under the table and that some athletes live very well. On the 
other hand he points out that many are forgotten. Marginal players often lose their scholarships 
regardless of their performance in the classroom. Even stars, Like Jarvis Redwine, find 
themselves scuffling. ‘‘I happen to be married and have to live off campus. With standing room 
crowds every game at Nebraska, I would think as a married player, I’d be entitled to more 
money than I’m getting.’’ It might be added that Redwine’s wife worked at McDonalds to pay 
the rent as Jarvis practiced daily so that he could entertain 80,000 Nebraskans every Saturday. 

It is Redwine’s case and others like it that infuriate Chambers. His major point is that 
everyone is making big money except the players. ‘“The players who produce so much wealth 
for others are reduced to receiving clandestine ‘little payoffs’ rather than being fairly and 
openly compensated.”’ 

The extent of commercialization makes Chambers hopeful that the athlete will soon get his 
full share. Intercollegiate athletics as a commercial endeavor is too blatant to avoid. Events like 
the CFA case for individual schools writing their own television contracts and schools like 
Texas A & M openly waving millions of dollars in front of prospective coaches bolster 
Chamber’s hope. ‘‘I think the CFA will help focus attention on the overriding issue of college 
football as big business. Once we get everything out on the table we can look at the pieces and 
arrange them properly.’’ Chambers told syndicated columnist William Rasberry that he 
thought Nebraska and other major schools would adopt plans like his in the near future. 

As introduced in the state legislature the plan included a long rationale. Included were 
mention of the money made through ticket sales and media contracts, intangibles like image 
enhancement and alumni contributions, money for coaches, the importance of winning, the 
necessity of the athlete, the recruiting process, athletic prowess over academic prowess, the 
hours devoted to sport, phoney degrees, the small percentage of those who make it to the pros 
and finally, a proposal for pay: ‘‘Any person who competes in the sport of football shall be an 
employee of the University of Nebraska and shall be compensated and entitled to the same 
rights and benefits as other university employees.”’ 

Although Chambers’ plan is not as detailed as Rooney’s it is obvious where his loyalties lie. 
He has carried his message to the national media and although there have been articles in papers 
throughout the nation, a blurb in Sports Illustrated and an appearance on the Phil Donahue 
Show, neither Chambers’ plan nor the plans of the other advocates of professionalization have 
been a part of the intercollegiate sport debate. 

It right be that there is not really a debate. Journals like The Chronicle of Higher Education 
report each week on the ‘‘controversial’’ Rule 48 and the arguments over television contracts. 
Under-the-table payments, recruiting violations, low graduation rates and non-degree-degrees 
are all common knowledge, yet they are not addressed in the current solution—Rule 48. 
Neither are the daily reality and responsibilities of the college athlete. Might it be that we 
choose to avoid them? Sociologist, Allen Sack, refers to Rule 48 as ‘‘a masterpiece in public 
relations.’’ He believes that the rule allows universities to continue the status quo while 
appearing to deal with the hypocrisy. ‘‘The prestigious college presidents who framed Proposi- 
tion 48 are strangely silent on these issues. Could it be that they are afraid of alerting the public 
. the fact that college athletes must work as hard as professionals, but for about one twentieth 
of the pay? 

Intercollegiate sport as entertainment and big business can hardly be questioned. On the 
other hand the responsibilities and daily reality of the athlete are not an open book. Although 
there may be valid questions and criticisms of professionalization, it is important that it be 
included in the intercollegiate sport debate. At the very least it forces us to consider the life of 
pa athlete. Then again, it might be a valid alternative to the present intercollegiate sports 

ity. 
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The purpose of this article is to (1) briefly show that the concepts of natural and human rights 
continue to be relevant and troublesome as attempts are made to achieve peace, international 
stability and dignity for all individuals; (2) show that education has and is playing an integral 
role in inculcating natural and human rights into the body politic; and (3) to argue that modern 
technologies are increasing the expectations of individuals for better life while reducing the 
time lines for implementing changes essential for survival of this planet. 


Evolution and Interpretations of Rights 


The theoretical evolution of rights have usually been related to other concepts such as power, 
duties, and claims. The tendency to identify rights with power can be traced back to both 
Hobbes and Spinoza. For Hobbes, the right of nature was unlimited, and the first thing a 
rational person would do with his right of nature is to get rid of it by transferring that right to the 
sovereign who would then make laws to protect his subjects. 

Bentham held the view that duties and obligations are primary, and rights are bi-products of 
externalites achieved by meeting one’s duties. There are also others (Benn & Peters, 1959) who 
take the view that rights and duties are merely different names for the same normative relation. 

A third interpretation speaks of rights as claims (Mayo, 1967). The proponents of this 
interpretation point out that rights are not any claims, but only claims that are integral to all 
humans. Although these interpretations of rights shed light on certain aspects of rights, they do 
not, however, provide a comprehensive and complete coverage of rights. 


Theories of Rights 


Some of the widely discussed theories of rights include positivist theories and theories of 
natural and human rights. Positive rights are generally characterized as those rights that are 
conferred and enforced by a system of law that prevails in any country. They are referred to as 
facts, what people actually have (Cranston, 1979). Positivists such as Bentham and Burke went 
so far as to suggest that natural rights are mere abstractions. ‘‘Right is the child of law, from real 
laws come real rights, but from imaginary laws, from laws of nature come imaginary rights— 
Natural rights is simple nonsense,’’ said Bentham (Works III, 59) 

The idea of natural rights, on the other hand, became prominent in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and were advanced in relation to the natural laws. This was not something 
new. Stoics, Greeks, and the Scholastics—Aquinas in particular—had already advanced the 
notion of a natural law as those immutable laws which the reflective reason could discover. 
Since all possessed the faculty of reason,these laws were accessible to all. Their idea of natural 
rights was so derived from those immutable laws. The so-called natural laws in the seventeenth 
century, however, was conceptualized in terms of the Newtonian model of the universe. The 
natural universe was analogous to a clock or machine in that it was governed by precise 
mathematical laws. Accordingly, it was believed that the ‘‘natural laws’’ were based on 
self-evident axioms about man’s nature and place in the universe. Hence these laws were held 
to be universal and valid without regard to time and place. The seventeenth and eighteenth 
century theory of natural rights was in fact a theory of natural laws. Thus, the idea of right was 
said to belong to ‘‘man’’ as such based on these natural laws. Whatever positive rights are 
granted a citizen of a state, his natural rights go with him wherever he goes. Hence, these 
natural rights are said to be inalienable and indefeasible. 

Since natural rights are said to be applicable to ‘‘man’’ as such without regard to time and 
place, they had to be vague enough to fit different contexts and times. This is often pointed out 
as a weakness of natural rights especially when it is contrasted with positive rights which are 
clear, precise, and enforceable. 

A serious weakness of positive rights, however, is that they do not guarantee the rightness or 
justness about them. Moral considerations have nothing to do with the validity of natural or 
human rights (Cranston, 1979). Unjust systems of positive rights that existed and still exist in 
many parts of the world clearly illustrate this. 

Despite the vague and abstract characteristics of natural rights, its development was the 
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result of the growing sense of progress of the human race. The idea emerged fully into the 
politics toward the end of the eighteenth century. The American Declaration of Independence 
(1776), and the French Declaration of Rights of Man and Citizen (1789) embodied the ideas of 
natural rights. However, by the end of the nineteenth century, natural rights came under heavy 
attack. The doctrine of natural rights was said to be excessively abstract. Having a right did not 
necessarily entail the enjoyment of it. It did not take the conditions of attainment of these rights 
into consideration. To obtain a right is dependent upon knowledge of the right, then the 
expectation of the right, and finally, the implementation of a process to achieve and maintain 
the right. Education has played a historic role of moving abstractions to expectations, and 
finally, to reality. 


Realistic and Practical Approaches to Natural Rights and Human Rights 


This shift from the seventeenth and eighteenth century conceptions of natural rights needs to 
be understood in the context of various developments that took place toward the beginning of 
the twentieth century. The Darwinian and Einsteinian model of: the universe that emerged at 
that time period saw the universe and changing and evolving. It was no longer seen as a 
machine or clock but as an organism which changes and grows. Natural rights in this 
perspective were not absolute, but were seen as evolving. Individuals were seen not as 
atomistic, but as interdependent. The idea of natural rights as evolving and modifiable provided 
a much more realistic and broader conception than the one that existed in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

The practical impetus for the revival of the importance of natural rights came in the context of 
human tragedies brought about by evils such as Nazism and Facism. Since positive rights are 
conferred and enforced by the system of law that prevails in a country, the rightness and 
wrongness of that system of laws was contingent upon the states that make them. This creates 
the obvious dilemma that there is no guarantee about the morality of positive rights. It is in 
response to this predicament that the United Nations drafted and approved the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights on December 10, 1948. This document, which contains 30 
articles, emphasized the moral rights of humans. They are referred to as human rights and these 
are basically a reassertion and reinterpretation of the idea of natural rights. 

There are two types of objections that are raised against the modern formulations of human 
rights such as the U.N. Declaration of Human Rights. One type of objection comes from those 
who take a positivist approach to rights. They view human rights with stark skepticism as 
Bentham did in regard to the natural rights. In this view, since positive rights need a system of 
positive law interpretations and positive law enforcement to become a reality, the world-wide 
enjoyment of human rights as positive rights depends on the establishment of world-wide 
institutions with necessary powers. And since there is as yet no supranational institution that 
can uphold and enforce human rights for everyone, universal declarations of human rights 
serve no purpose. 

It may be conceded to some extent that various declarations, conventions, treaties and 
protocols made by the United Nations lack sharp teeth. However, they are not toothless. There 
are several indications to show that U.N. declarations are being taken seriously. Many nations, 
for instance, have incorporated the basic tenets of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
into their constitutions, customary laws, and legal systems. Almost all countries in the world 
now have accepted Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (right to educa- 
tion). Researchers (Ramirez and Boli-Bennet, 1982) point out that practically every national 
constitution states that education is both an obligation of the state and a right and duty of 
citizens. The U.N. declarations of human rights have been used as guidelines in reviewing 
particular laws in particular countries. The U.N. declaration concerning the rights of the 
mentally retarded persons and disabled persons, for example, are now part of the law of the 
United States with the passage of PL 94-142 in 1975. More and more countries have come to 
regard the U.N. declarations as guiding norms. The fact that membership in the U.N. has 
increased to 159 since the original membership of 51 in 1948, is also indicative of the 
importance that member countries attach to the moral leadership of the U.N. Furthermore, 
various international disputes are settled on the basis of the declarations and treaties made by 
the U.N. The fact that many nations are highly sensitive about public opinion on the cases of 
human rights violations show that human rights are taken seriously. Although the U.N. 
declarations are not legally binding, they nevertheless perform an important function of being 
the moral conscience of humanity. 

The second type of objection is raised at the theoretical and conceptual level. In the modern 
formulations, human rights is characterized as those rights which belong to every man, woman, 
and child simply because each of them is a person, a human being (Maritain, 1951; Branson, 
1982). In these formulations, human rights are not rights that are conferred exclusively on its 
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members by a particular society. It is said to transcend positive rights. They are seen as moral 
rights which are derived from the humanness of every human being. 

Generations of philosophers and theorists have argued that the notion of human nature 
abstracted from the environment would be impossible to support. It is also said to be inextric- 
ably bound up with historical facts. The notion of human nature is considered very complex and 
abstract like the notions of Being, Truth, Essence, Reality and so on. Discussions at this level 
get nowhere. 

Although philosophically and theoretically there is a problem in defining human nature, we 
normally have no difficulty in practice in recognizing certain conditions as being essential to 
achieving the humanness of every person. There is historical evidence to suggest that certain 
basic human rights were considered an essential part of being human. The ancient code of 
Hammurabi, Laws of Manu, the Ten Commandments, the Roman conception of Jus Gentium, 
the Magna Carta in the Middle Ages, the English Bill of Rights, the American Declaration of 
Independence, the French Declaration of the Rights of Man and Citizen, the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, are all illustrations of the practical approach to and concern with 
the equal dignity and rights of humans. 

The unwillingness on the part of certain dominant and powerful groups to acknowledge 
equal dignity and rights of persons of certain minority groups, races, colors and so on is a 
historic fact. As late as 1595 intellectuals at the famous University of Wittenberg debated 
whether women, by any stretch of imagination, could be classified as humans. The issue, 
apparently was left undecided (Smith, 1930). The practices such as slavery, apartheid, and so 
on are all illustrations of the unwillingness on the part of some to acknowledge the equal dignity 
and rights of all humans. 

We are now living in an era in which developments in science, technology, travel, com- 
munication and so on are making the world increasingly smaller and interdependent. These 
factors have brought about a change in attitude as well. There is probably greater breadth of 
knowledge, toleration, and a tendency to transcend the various differences and to focus on the 
commonalities in humans. The common interest in the right to survival, in view of the grim task 
of tackling various problems, has brought the issue of human rights from the high-level, 
theoretical abstractions to a very down-to-earth, practical level. Nations, for example, have 
stockpiled nuclear weapons which could destroy our world 30 times over. In the last century 
alone we have witnessed a doubling of the world’s population to a figure now estimated at about 
five billion. This population explosion has put strains upon our already depleted natural 
resources. Hunger, pollution, nuclear proliferation, illiteracy and so on also pose as threats to 
the human right to survival. 

The enormous expansion in wealth and technology since the seventeenth century have 
greatly extended the knowledge and expectations of humans. With the development of the 
printing press, modern transportation and communication, people have become more aware of 
how one another live, not only within a national but between and among continents. With radio 
and television reaching the remotest parts of the world, it is becoming more and more difficult 
for governments, totalitarian governments in particular, to control and give direction to the 
expectations of their people. Thus, modern technology is generating the expectation among 
peoples that illiteracy, poverty, and hunger are not conditions that have to be endured. 

Concurrently, there is a growing sense that poverty, disease, and illiteracy need not be the 
inevitable lot of most of the world’s inhabitants. In terms of the world’s supply of food and 
energy, there is enough for all. Distribution continues to be a problem. Such inequities could be 
remedied by deliberate action, and this fact has led to the recognition of claims to certain 
minimal economic, and social conditions as ‘‘human rights.”’ 


The Missing Link 


Modern technology has produced rising expectations throughout the world, and it has 
produced the possibility of meeting some of these expectations of all peoples. The missing link 
> applying contemporary technology to societal problems and securing basic human rights is 

ucation. 

To avoid a lengthy discussion on what is education and how it differs from indoctrination, 
propaganda, etc. , the term ‘‘education’’ is used to mean the application of the scientific method 
research. That is to say a hypothesis, a defensible way to test the hypothesis, and to validate the 
generalizability of the hypothesis to a variety of settings. 

As an example of this, the Declaration of Independence was a conceptualized statement of an 
experiment that was originally hypothesized by Locke and others. The Articles of Confedera- 
tion was the first experiment, and after eight years of experimentation and modification, that 
particular experiment was declared a failure, and another experiment, called the Constitution of 
the United States was started. Even though there have been 27 modifications of the original 
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document, the experiment is ongoing even today. The process of education, in a sense, can be 
time consuming, inefficient, frustrating, and sometimes maddening. Moreover, in the time of 
nuclear bombs, population bombs, and pollution bombs, the time line for experimentation, the 
tolerance for failure, the ambiguity of differences and the ability to begin anew is under severe 
restraints. No longer is security found in the size of the oceans, in the strengths of the armies, or 
even in the geographical boundaries or wealth of a particular nation. The wealthy nations can be 
brought to ruin by oil embargoes, by the act of a few terrorists with a stolen missile or bomb. 
The lack of environmental concerns of one nation can dramatically impact those of another 
nation. It is alleged that the sulfur being burned in the Midwest for energy is defoliating major 
parts of the forests in Canada. The Black Forest of Germany is in the process of dying, and no 
one is sure why. The point may have been reached in development where limited knowledge of 
technology is more dangerous than no knowledge of technology. The technology to pollute 
witiiout the knowledge of the impact of pollution affects every citizen. Information can no 
longer be reserved to the wealthy industrial nations; it must be available to all. Education is no 
longer a luxury reserved for the wealthy, it is a survival skill if for no other reason than the 
wealthy, advanced nations, can no longer risk pollution, nuclear experimentation, biological 
research, and genetic engineering without the responsibilities that go with such dangerous 
experimentations. Time has become the most precious commodity, because it takes time to 
feed, to comfort, to forgive, to inform, to socialize, and to reform. With the world shrinking at 
an incredible rate because of advances in technology, greater responsibilities must be engen- 
dered into the testing procedures of the human laboratory known as earth. Education is not only 
a survival skill, it may be the only survival skill. To deny education to any population seriously 
jeopardizes not only other nations but the human right to survival. 

As with any experiment there are many intervening variables that either enhances or 
interferes with the clarity of the outcomes. It is rather clear, however, that education as a 
process also produces externalities. Externalities can be both positive and negative. The V-1 
and V-2 rockets produced by Nazi Germany was the product of highly sophisticated educated 
scientists; the Manhattan Project that produced the atomic bomb required the same degree of 
sophistication. While ultimately, both of these undertakings have had some positive results, the 
overall balance would indicate that negative externalities were derived from these educated 
individuals. Cures of disease, hunger, poverty, cruelty, and bigotry are viewed as positive 
externalities of education. Thus, education can be used in a positive way to improve the 
standard of living of the people which will make the findings about various theoretical 
hypotheses more powerful because the people can more rationlly examine their in- 
terrelationships with each other and their government. 

Thus, we come to an apparent paradox. Individuals with a greater interest to control, to 
repress, and to dictate know that education is a process, and that if that process is denied to large 
parts of the population, their ability to control and to dicatate is more secure. Perpetrators of the 
totalitarian states understand and fear education; and, therefore, they attempt to repress and 
control education. Many human right activists do not understand the role of education; they 
view education as slow, as inefficient, and in some cases counter productive in dealing with 
very real social problems. For instance, people are starving, food is needed, not lessons in 
farming. But until there are lessons in farming, hunger will always be a potential problem for 
those peoples. Thus rulers of totalitarian states are enemies of education and many human right 
activists are hostile to education because the results are not immediate. For these reasons, 
education is the most under used weapon in the arsenal against ignorance. 


Conclusion 


If the basic premise of this discussion is correct, that there is a growing relationship between 
the functions of education and human rights including the survival of this planet, then nations 
and educators must make students at all levels of learning aware of the growing in- 
terdependencies in the environment, in the political system, and in the economic system. To 
accomplish this, nations and educators need to internationalize pedagogical skills, teaching 
methodologies, research methodologies, and, most importantly, reorient the very nature of all 
educational systems to emphasize human rights. 

The role and value of education must be placed in proper perspective as the most effective, 
and therefore, the most efficient weapon to bring about greater understanding, secure human 
rights, promote peace, and survival of the human race. 
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We who speak the specialized language of social science occasionally suspect that too often 
we speak only for ourselves and to ourselves. Moreover, even when our work becomes public 
through the media and the popular press, we often decry such renderings as simplistic. With 
even more distress, we note the almost total neglect of methodological procedures used when 
our work is reported. In most popular press accounts of social science research the scientific 
method and mode of inquiry are treated as merely nuisances, or at best, as necessary negatives 
in the pursuit of knowledge about human behavior. As interdisciplinary researchers whose 
work often touches upon popular press issues, we wish to address this problem by examining 
the interplay among such endeavors as: doing research, interpreting data, and reporting 
findings, particularly within the context of women’s scholarship. 

Journalists and other media representatives often complain that social science writings are 
full of jargon and ‘‘all things being equal’’ clauses. Other sources of conflict between the 
popular press and the academy arise from some of the assumptions researchers make about the 
scholarly endeavor itself. Theoretically, the scholarly mode of inquiry and presentation 
emphasizes a researcher who is supposedly distanced from the research under investigation, 
one who is neutral. A mode of inquiry based upon agreed upon norms of research design and 
techniques presumably yields and safeguards a ‘‘value-free’’ and ‘‘objective’’ social science. 
Often, however, this style can be at odds with the passionate and personal approach associated 
= the popular media and especially with journalistic accounts of sociological and psycholog- 
ical research. 

Those involved in scholarship about women, too, at times, have been skepitcal about the 
ideals of obejectivity and have addressed the potential conflicts between our personal and 
scientific concerns. For instance, those of us who study women have found ourselves in- 
creasingly aware of the male bias often harbored beneath a ‘‘value-free’’ social science (see 
especially, Bakan, 1968; Bernard, 1973). However, the issue is not subjective versus objective 
perspectives, nor is it social science methodology itself. In fact, we would argue that such 
methodology offers the critical tools for the correction of unsound ideas and inaccurate 
findings, particularly when they have been related to research about women. Indeed, we 
believe that the social science process provides the source for reshaping and rethinking some 
basic assumptions within all of human development research. Social science methodology does 
not do away with personal bias, passion, and/or concern, but it does force us to be explicit about 
the underlying assumptions whereby we devise our measure and methods of study. The 
challenge is not to abandon such methodology but rather to shape it to our purposes. 

Research on women’s development, including our own research, illustrates these issues. 
The interplay between gender-role and life-cycle issues has been of theoretical and empirical 
interest to us. These topics have also been of great interest to the popular press. Our personal 
concerns as females are reflected in our choice of research topics. Indeed it is through our social 
science training that we have been able to reexamine theories and methods in studies of 
development, especially those focusing on socialization and traits associated with gender roles 
in childhood and adulthood. In the following section we explore some assumptions within 
socialization theory that have been used to explain female gender-role behavior, especially in 
childhood. In the second section we examine empirical findings that challenge the assumptions 
of existing human development models of adult gender-role behavior. In both sections we 
focus on the interplay between scientific concerns that force us to reconsider major de- 
velopmental issues within the academy and issues raised by popular accounts of research. 

We begin with two examples of how academic concepts have received popular press 
attention without the refinements of academic discourse and thus have yielded erroneous and 
potentially disastrous social consequences for women. In the 1970’s, popular press accounts of 
the fear of success were offered as an explanation of women’s failures in the occupational 
sphere. Soon after Matina Horner’s research was summarized in a 1969 Psychology Today 
article, fear of success entered the public lexicon. Within months, the New York Times 
Magazine, Ms., Newsweek, and other national newspapers and magazines carried the message 
that the reason for women’s unequal status in employment and education was that they could 
not deal with their anxieties about ‘‘making it to the top.’’ An example of the popular media 
message is the following: 
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CAN YOU COPE WITH THE FEAR OF SUCCESS? The professional barriers are 
tumbling down. You have the opportunities you’ve never had before. Yet few women 
advance beyond the ranks of middle management . . . Psychologists say it’s because of 
fear of success . . . (reported in Kaufman and Richardson, 1982, p. 43) 


The ‘‘motive to avoid success’’ (the academic term for the popular term ‘‘fear of success’’) 
was measured by, among other procedures, projective techniques. For instance, in Horner’s 
intitial doctoral research, motives for achievement were assessed, in part, in the following way. 
Undergraduates were asked to write stories in response to the following cue. ‘‘After first term 
finals, Anne/John finds herself/himself at the top of her/his medical school class.’’ Horner 
found that women, more than men, responded with anxiety and ambivalence to this cue. The 
anxiety women felt about Anne’s success is expressed in the following extreme, but thematical- 
ly typical, response: 


She starts proclaiming her surprise and joy. Her fellow classmates are so disgusted with 
her behavior that they jump on her in a body and beat her. She is maimed for life (Kaufman 
and Richardson, 1982, p. 43). 


Horner then interprets her data in line with extant theories of achievement motivation. Based 
on her data she uncovers a motive to avoid success which, she argues, competes with the 
motive to approach success. Unlike other achievement researchers of her time, she appealed to 
gender-role theory as a way of explaining the male-female differences she discovered. Howev- 
er, what is not made clear (especially in popular press accounts) is that those gender-role 
theories contain very specific assumptions about life-cycle processes. 

Before making those explicit let us return to Horner’s interpretation. Horner, a psychologist, 
describes the anticipated conflict between the motive to avoid success and the motive to 
approach success in terms of ‘‘psychic’’ costs (not an unexpected choice given her discipline). 
Specifically, she suggests that women fear a loss of femininity and social rejection if they 
compete and win against males. She describes the motive to avoid success as a latent, stable 
=" acquired early in life. She is specific about the source and kind of anxiety women 

‘ace: 


. . our data argue that unfortunately femininity and competitive achievement continue in 
American society, even today, to be viewed as two desirable but mutually exclusive ends. 
As a result, the recent emphasis on the new freedom for women has not been effective in 
removing the psychological barriers in many otherwise achievement-motivated and able 
young women that prevents them from actively seeking success or making obvious their 
abilities and interests . . . (Kaufman and Richardson, 1982, p. 44). 


However, when Horner’s concepts were presented in the popular media, major assumptions 
within gender-role theory about women’s achievements, their motives and successes, and the 
process of gender-role learning itself, were never made explicit. Some of these assumptions 
are: that the fear of success is acquired early in life in conjunction with learning one’s gender 
role; that the fear motive remains fairly stable over the life course; and—implicitly—that it is 
the female herself who is ultimately to blame for her own failures. For instance, Horner notes, 
that despite ‘‘new freedoms’’ available to them, women’s internal conflicts (unconscious or 
otherwise) are holding them back. 

The 1980's ushered in a new fear that was seen as holding women back. An article by Colette 
Dowling entitled, ““Women and the Hidden Wish for Dependency’’ appeared in the early 
1980’s in the New York Times Magazine (March 22, 1981). In this article Dowling, a journalist, 
proposes a new explanation, purportedly based on social science data, for women’s poorer 
achievements compared to men in the market place. She suggests that their lack of achievement 
is a by product of their fear of independence. Citing various research studies, but ignoring their 
methodological limitations, Dowling argues that, ‘‘new aspects of women’s unconscious 
conflicts have come to light’’ (1981, p. 49). Dowling describes these new aspects of women’s 
conflicts as the ‘‘Cinderella syndrome’’ or a fear of independence. 

As with Horner, implicit in these gender-role issues is the assumption that our fears rest upon 
traits, attitudes, and motives acquired early in life through socialization into gender roles. The 
logical conclusion is that once acquired a condition like fear of success and/or fear of 
independence is stable. To assess these explanations it is important to look closely at some of 
the research on early gender-role learning. For instance, important to Dowling’s argument 
about the fear of independence is research on early childhood and dependence. Is the conclu- 
sion warranted that gender differences not only exist, but even more importantly, that such 
differences once defined are stable? 

Dowling cites the work of Eleanor Maccoby to support her case that females are indeed more 
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dependent than males. However, it is well known to some academicians that some of Mac- 
coby’s early findings about dependency in young children have not held up well over the years. 
Indeed Maccoby herself has said that her earlier conclusions might not be warranted. She 
writes: 


The 1966 Maccoby paper attempted to explain some portion of the sex differences in 
intellectual performance in terms of sex differences in personality structure. These 
arguments have not stood up well under the impact of new evidence appearing in the 
intervening years. There is now good reason to doubt that girls are more dependent in 
almost any sense of the word than boys (Kaufman and Richardson, 1982, p. 12). 


Maccoby concludes that findings on sex differences in fear, timidity, anxiety or competitive- 
ness among young children remain open to debate. However, the methodological bases for 
such reconsiderations are often ignored in popular renditions of academic work. 

The point is that a changing consciousness within academe—possibly spurred by increasing 
numbers of women researchers—has pushed social scientists to rethink and reevaluate earlier 
findings. However, this has not been done by abandoning the social science method but rather 
by using it; by making evident assumptions and methodological biases (see, especially, 
Kaufman and Richardson on biases in the early achievement motivation research, 1982). Such 
reevaluations often reveal biases not evident during the course of the original research. 
Maccoby currently suggests that we need to reinterpret key gender differences thought to have 
made a difference in the world of work and thought to have been acquired early in life—such as 
competitiveness and dependence. She makes this reevaluation based on social science con- 
siderations (reconsiderations of measures used and/or not used) not because of her political or 
personal position on the status of women. For instance, in addressing the issue of whether 
young girls are more fearful and anxious than young boys, Maccoby and Jacklin write: ‘Since 
boys are less willing to admit to fears or anxious feelings (for example, they have higher scores 
on lie and defensiveness scales), the sex differences on anxiety scales may be due to this 
factor’ (1974, p. 189). That is, little girls may really be more fearful than boys or they may 
simply be more willing to admit to those fears. Maccoby’s equivocation on the issue is not due 
to polemics but rather to methodological reconsiderations. Accounts of the latter rarely make it 
into the popular press. 

However, such equivocation is critical. Are little girls differently motivated from little boys, 
or are they merely using strategies in the presentation of self that are appropriate to their gender 
roles. The former implies we are measuring a stable, latent characteristic acquired early in life, 
the latter something else—perhaps a response culturally appropriate at a particular point in time 
and within a particular role situation. One view locates the problem within the individual (who 
therefore becomes the focus for remedial attention), the other within the restraints associated 
with class, race, religion, ethnicity, and gender at any socio-historic moment. As for the fear of 
success, if women are socially rejected for competing and winning against males, it is not 
necessarily their psyches that hold them back but rather the real-life consequences of their 
behavior. The social science methods we choose inevitably change the meaning and political 
direction of our findings. Do we tell women to try harder or do we look to the social context 
within which they strive to remedy their situation? 

Interestingly, subsequent research on the motive to avoid success introduced by Horner in 
the early 70’s has fared poorly over time. In an exhaustive review and critique of the research, 
David Tresemer, in his book, Fear of Success, notes that women do not necessarily show more 
fear of success than men. There is little reason to believe, according to Tresemer, that the fear 
of success lasts a lifetime or for that matter that it is only a woman’s prerogative. The important 
point is not merely that findings may change over time or that earlier findings were wrong or 
biased but rather that explanations of those findings can change based on social science 
reconsiderations. 

In the next section we turn to adult development research. Afflicted with similar assumptions 
and overgeneralizations as the child development literature, it, too, has received much atten- 
tion in the popular media. Again, we will argue, through a scientific consideration of women’s 
lives, a more accurate and comprehensive picture of human development has begun to emerge. 
In this area, too, we shall see how the popular press shapes and distorts what the general public 
absorbs from ongoing academic research. 

For many decades the images most frequently associated in the popular mind with midlife 
women were those of menopause, the empty nest, and angst over wrinkles and the loss of 
youth. By the 1970’s both academic research (Daniel Levinson, et al., The Seasons of Man’s 
Life, 1978) and popular accounts (Gail Sheehy, Passages, 1976) approached the study of 
midlife from an age and stage perspective. Chronological age, and, therefore biology, were 
seen as critical midlife developmental variables. Levinson’s work (based on clinical interviews 
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with about 40 men aged 35-45 interviewed over one to three years) mapped out what Levinson 
claimed to be a universal course of midlife development. However, one of the most basic social 
science considerations was overlooked—the control group. No attempt was made to examine 
whether men of 25, or 65, or indeed even women of those ages, had attitudes or concerns 
similar to the midlife men in Levinson’s study. Levinson also omitted the basic question of how 
gender and social conditions influence what a period of life is like for any particular group; thus 
ignoring issues of diversity—between men and women, among different groups of women, 
among different groups of men, and across race and class. 

These issues, however, did not reach the popular press. Gail Sheehy’s work drew upon 
Levinson’s findings and was appealing precisely because of the implicit promise that one could 
anticipate and predict what would happen at each age. One of the most popular notions 
emerging from these authors was what a ‘midlife crisis’’ would inevitably occur around the 
age of forty. A sense of imminent mortality and the feeling of having achieved too little in one’s 
life compared to one’s dreams were crucial components of this midlife crisis. If fortunate, those 
afflicted with this crisis would make life changes leading to a more satisfying mode of living. 
Those less fortunate might be stuck in a permanent state of despair. Those who did not 
experience a crisis might wonder if they were normal. 

Baruch and Barnett, in part because of personal experience and in part because of methodo- 
logical concerns, doubted the appropriateness of these models for women’s lives. They 
undertook a study of women’s midlife experiences (see Baruch, Barnett, and Rivers, 1984). 
The starting point for their research was the diversity of women’s lives. They suspected that a 
never married woman of 40 who had been involved in challenging paid work for some twenty 
years would be dealing with different midlife issues from those experienced by a woman who 
had married at 20, had four children and had remained at home. To examine the issues, 
rewards, and concerns of midlife women, lengthy open-ended interviews were conducted with 
women from a variety of role pattern groups. This interview material was used to construct 
questions and scales then used in more structured interviews with about 240 women randomly 
drawn from voting lists. The focus was on understanding how women aged 35-55 who occupy 
a variety of roles experience their middle years, and how the rewards and concerns of specific 
roles were related to their overall psychological well-being. 

Several themes emerged from the interviews that differed from interviews with men. First, 
women repeatedly reported feeling much better about themselves and their lives ‘‘now’’ than 
they had when they were in their twenties. Overall, the women had a positive view of midlife. 
Second, what women saw as turning points, crises, or “‘passages”’ in their lives rarely revelved 
around traditional ‘‘women’s’’ issues such as marriage, children, or even divorce. Their 
concerns centered around choices about education and careers that limited or enhanced their 
options as adults. Third, women’s attitudes about the future and about aging were different 
from those ascribed to them—and from those reported by men. Perhaps because women live, 
on average, about eight years longer than men, concerns about mortality were not widespread 
among them. One woman said: ‘I have so many years left—I may live too long. I have the 
er to do so much more in the world than I ever dreamed when I was an adolescent 


Finally, within the age group 35 to 55, there was no relationship between chronological age 
and psychological well-being. This finding is in contrast to the work of Levinson but is 
consistent with findings of current large-scale surveys. Why is this so? As we noted Levinson 
(et al.) did not include any control groups in their study. Therefore the issues and attitudes they 
found among men at midlife could well be characteristic of men of any age. Further, the 
findings were assumed to be generalizable across gender, as well as across race, class, and 
culture. The recognition that this may not be so is a critical part of the self-correcting social 
science process, as are attempts to replicate findings and assess the validity of measures and 
scales. Unfortunately, accounts of this scientific process are seldom newsworthy. It is more 
appealing, for example, to write of a universal and predictable midlife crisis than to qualify the 
findings and explain the complexities. Thus, challenges to Levinson’s and Sheehy’s midlife 
= model have not been readily picked up by the media. If the media typically pick up 

”* data but neglect the important reformulations which change the direction and meaning 
of « “old” data, it is difficult to believe in any of their reported findings. 

The critical point is not that new findings are universally true, nor that the old ones are totally 
false, but rather that the academic mode of inquiry forces us to correct incomplete and 
inaccurate pictures of development. For instance, studying only the male experience distorts 
our view of the lives of both sexes and can obscure the relative importance of the social context 
and the individual psyche. We are not suggesting that the study of women should now supplant 
the study of men as the basis for models of development. It is not simply that a new perspective 
has been added. Those who study women are in the process of reformulating our views of 
midlife for both sexes. 
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The scientific mode of inquiry common to academic discourse sensitizes us to the many 
interpretations possible given any set of findings. It forces us to question the methods we use to 
measure our concepts and to see our interpretations as always open to further dispute. In 
academe, through the social science method, the personal passions and biases we bring to 
research fall under academic scrutiny by peers. Such scrutiny and discourse often then have the 
effect of refining the conceptual and methodological tools we use. 

The social science process, not its content, is the only reliable constant in the pursuit of 
knowledge about human behavior. The scientific method allows us to make explicit the ways in 
which we come to perceive and measure reality. Reformulations which occur in the context of 
sound social science research have changed, and, we believe, greatly improved human 
development theories and methods. 
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Amusing Ourselves to Death is Neil Postman’s latest contribution to the ongoing discussion 
centered around the influence mass media has on today’s society. This book examines how 
television culture is effecting American society and changing public affairs into performing 
arts. Spurred by a belief that the warning of tehcnological oppression which Aldous Huxley 

sents in his novel, Brave New World, is the true vision of America’s fate, Postman 
introduces the book as ‘‘an inquiry into and a lamentation about the most significant American 
cultural fact of the second half of the twentieth century: the decline of the Age of Typography 
and the ascendancy of the Age of Television’’ (p. 8). 

The book opens with the author proclaiming Las Vegas, with its emphasis on entertainment, 
as being the metaphor for today’s American spirit. In order to become compatible with this 
metaphor, America’s public affairs, i.e., politics, religion, news, athletics, education, and 
commerce, have changed into forms of entertainment and are now designed to accommodate 
today’s prevalent ‘‘tool for conversation,’’ the television. As such, Postman believes television 
has become the medium through which American culture is viewed and, consequently, the 
metaphor which develops America’s cultural content. 

Postman continues by writing that not only is television creating culture, it has also infected 
the manner in which American culture seeks the nature and origin of knowledge. The author 
maintains that television has replaced the spoken and written word as the provider of the 
definitions of knowledge, resulting in public life ‘‘getting sillier by the minute’’ (p. 24). To 
counter arguments to this conclusion, Postman makes it known that he (1) does no imply media 
is capable of changing a person’s cognitive capacities or mind structure, (2) does not assume 
this giving way to television as the epistemological provider applies to all people and all things, 
and (3) does not argue that the new epistemology has infected everything, only our public forms 
of conversation. 

Having supplied these insights into the general effects of television, Postman then provides 
an historical overview of the Age of Typography and the importance of print in America’s first 
two centuries. 

Postman defines the Age of Typography as that time in America, from its inception through 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, when society was dominated by print and oratories 
based on print. In following the development of this age, the author examines literacy in 
pre-revolutionary America, traces the development and growth of American newspapers, and 
discusses the Lyceum Movement form of adult education. Since this was a time in which 
people were subjected to lengthy political and religious oratories, Postman characterizes the 
mind that existed during the Age of Typography as being capable of conceptual, deductive, and 
sequential thinking, favoring reason and order over contradiction, and possessing a great deal 
of objectivity. 

With the development of the telegraph and its impact on information, Postman contends this 
Typographic Mind began to disappear because, along with the telegraph, came the beginning 
of the trivialization of information through ‘‘irrelevance, impotence, and incoherence’’ (p. 
65). The final blow to the Age of Typography came in the form of photography and the 
accompanying idea that, instead of reading, seeing is believing. 

The new tools of conversation, the telegraph and the camera, brought into existence what 
Postman calls the ‘‘Peek-A-Boo World.’’ This is an incoherent, senseless, undemanding, 
self-contained, entertaining world, where events flash into and out of view. Postman makes it 
clear that he does not believe having entertainment is wrong; as he states, *‘We all build castles 
in the air. The problems come when we try to live in them’’ (p. 77, emphasis is Postman’s). 
ee does believe is television has brought us to the point of existence in the Peek-A-Boo 

orld. 

Postman next turns his attention to looking at television and its effects on America’s public 
affairs. He begins by providing a view of the Age of Show Business. This new age is 
characterized as one containing 3.5 seconds-long visuals, a lack of thinking (because it 
contains no visual impact), and professionals more concerned with their visual impression than 
with their discipline. 
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Postman then looks at the presentation of the news in the Age of Show Business. Using the 
phrase,, “‘Now . . . This,’’ as a ‘‘metaphor for the discontinuities’’ (p. 99) present in today’s 
society, he examines the manner in which commercial advertising, musical interludes, and 
other frivolities have served to originate and perpetuate the notion that the world is able to be 
separated and measured in half-hour time segments. 

Following the presentation on the nightly news comes a look at daily televised religion. After 
viewing forty-two hours of televised religion, Postman concludes that, like all other televised 
presentations, religion on television is pure entertainment and the medium, not the deliverer, is 
to blame for the lack of seriousness associated with televised devotion. 

In his discussion of politics and television, Postman explains how the political campaign has 
assimilated the television commercial. Witth its emphasis on image promotion, the commercial 
has become the ‘‘fundamental metaphor for political discourse’’ (p. 126), replacing the judging 
of a candidate on capabilities with electing by appearance. 

Using a twist from two previous book titles, Postman designates the combination of 
television and education as ‘‘Teaching as an Amusing Activity.’ He discusses the ways in 
which television is undermining traditional schooling and makes the point that, due to 
television, teaching and entertaining are now considered partners in the classroom. Con- 
sequently, the physical and curricular structures of the classroom have been redesigned to 
accommmodate this marriage. 

Postman ends the book by expanding on the Huxleyan prophecy presented in the preface. He 
warns that, unlike Orwell’s visible Big Brother, Huxley’s oppressor is less recognizable for it 
comes in the form of a ‘‘sea of amusements,’’ with the dissolution of serious discourse into 
‘*giggles,’’ and the ‘‘culture’s being drained by laughter’’ (p. 156). To counter this, he offers 
suggestions for achieving a ‘‘media consciousness’’ among Americans. 

The warning which Postman presents is not a new one; Marshall McLuhan also wrote about 
the perils of ignoring the effects of technological media. As he states in Understanding Media: 
The Extensions of Man, the idea of media content as being that which is important is the ‘‘numb 
stance of the technological idiot. The effects of technology do not occur at the level of opinions 
or concepts, but alter sense ratios or patterns of perception steadily and without any resis- 
tance.”’' This lack of resistance is, in effect, that which Postman warns against, when he 
correlates television to the technology in Brave New World, which people love and allow to 
oppress them. 

The title of Postman’s first chapter, ‘‘The Medium is the Metaphor,’’ brings to mind 
McLuhan’s aphorism, ‘‘The Medium is the Message.’’ Both authors feel media has the ability 
to change human affairs; the difference lies in their distinct ideas of the role media actually 
plays. 

For McLuhan, electronic media is an extension of man.” He defines media as that which 
‘‘shapes and controls the scale and form of human association and action.’’? As such, it 
translates human experience into information and transmits that information outside one’s own 
physical surroundings. This power of translation makes the medium an ‘‘activity metaphor’ 
capable of creating human awareness which consists of not only one’s own affairs, but is 
extended to include the affairs of others worldwide.* 

Postman, however, does not view media as an extension of a person but as a reflection of 
society. Our media, he writes, works by ‘‘unobtrusive but powerful implication to enforce their 
special definitions of reality’’ (p. 10). These definitions, when projected to others, become 
metaphors for the society which they reflect. 

Another difference between the two men’s views is whether or not media provides continu- 
ity. McLuhan believes that technology forces people to perform with a degree of continuity, for 
to do otherwise inflicts the label ‘‘pathetic’’ on the nonconformist.” Furthermore, this continui- 
ty lends itself to the creation of a ‘‘global village’’ in which all races are brought together by the 
unifying power of electronic media. : 

Postman, on the other hand, feels that the world of television, with its ability to reduce world 
events into short film clips, creates a pattern of discontinuity. In addition, viewers get a feeling 
that the world is fragmented into unconnected and unconnectable events, a view with which at 
least one veteran newscaster would disagree.’ 

The difference in McLuhan’s and Postman’s views is most likely a result of the time period in 
which they write. As Blake points out, when McLuhan was developing his idea of the global 
village there indeed was an attempt among the television networks to provide some experiences 
with which everyone could relate.* However, today the opposite appears to be in effect. 
Whereas Postman attributes this reversal to the ‘‘Now . . . This’’ attitude of television news, 
Blake believes it is a result of the television commercials and their tendency to divide the 
audience by age, gender, and income. 

Perhaps the greatest difference between the work of McLuhan and Postman is the ease of 
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readability with which Postman presents his arguments. Unlike McLuhan, whose Understand- 
ing Media is accused of bringing ‘‘headaches”’ to those trying to make sense of it,'° Postman’s 
work is clear, concise, and easy to comprehend. With few exceptions, he appears to cover most 
of the topics with which the media watchers are concerned. 

However, a major omission is his failure to address the metaphor which televised sports 
projects about American society. 

As explained early in the book, one of the intents of Amusing Ourselves to Death is to look at 
today’s American culture in the light of its tools of conversation. By this, Postman means to 
examine society through the ‘‘techniques and technologies that permit people of a particular 
culture to exchange messages’’ (p. 6). With the deluge of sports programming, it would seem 
to be easy to fit this form of public discourse into Postman’s definition. McLuhan, in 1964, 
quoted an alleged remark made by a Nigerian after viewing a television western; substitute a 
football or hockey game for the western and the remark would likely be the same: ‘‘I did not 
realize you valued human life so little in the West.’’'' However, looking outside America to 
determine the effects of televised sports is unnecessary, not when children regard as a hero a 
college basketball player with a poor academic record who died from using cocaine. 

Another omission appears in Postman’s discussion of televised religion. Having watched 
forty-two hours of religious programming in prelude to writing this chapter, and admitting five 
hours would have sufficed, he unfortunately relates only the content of such programming. He 
admits that television degrades religion, but fails to expand on what this degradation is doing or 
can do to organized religion. 

Despite these shortcomings, Postman’s book is still worth the time spent reading, and 
rereading, it. This is primarily because the book creates an awareness in the reader. It forces the 
reader to look beyond the content of television and examine what it truly projects, its true 
message. It is difficult to view the nightly news or a televised political campaign commercial 
without remembering the warnings that are expressed. For those concerned with the impact 
television is having on today’s society, this book is an excellent starting point for achieving a 
consciousness.”” 


Notes 
. _— McLuhan, Understanding Media: The Extensions of Man (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964), 
. 18. 


McLuhan’s concept of the ‘‘global village.”’ 
? According to Mann, ‘Eric Sevareid argues that television has had an enormously positive influence on 
America in three main areas: it has brought families together more, it has counteracted the country’s 
tendency toward fragmentation, and it has stayed independent of government.’’ James Mann, ‘*What is TV 
Doing to America?’, in Hiebert and Reuss (eds.) Impact of Mass Media: Current Issues (New York: 
Longman, 1985), p. 25. 
5 P- cit., p. 495. 


1 Thid., p. 491. 

"! op. cit., p. 319. 

'2 Len Bias, a University of Maryland basketball player, died from cocaine ingestion shortly after 
learning he was the number one choice in the National Basketball Association’s 1986 draft. 


Ibid., p. 6. 

3 Ibid., p. 9. 

4 Ibid., p. 57. 

5 Ibid., p. 17. 

® See Richard A. Blake, ‘‘Condominiums in the Global Village,”’ in Ray Eldon Heibert and Carol Reuss 
(eds.) Impact of Mass Media: Current Issues (New York: Longman, 1985) for more discussion on 
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Reply to Damerell’s ‘‘Response”’ 


by 
Clinton B. Allison 


*Allison’s review and Damerell’s response appeared in Volume 21, Number 4, Winter 1986. 


Damerell misunderstands my role as a book reviewer. I did not attempt a defense of colleges 
of education or a response to a series of indictments of education professors. Indeed, I was 
asked to review the book at a meeting of an education society in which I had argued, somewhat 
too vociferously according to some colleagues, for fundamental reforms in teacher education, 
including the requirement for a baccalaureate in an academic discipline in liberai arts prior to a 
streamlined study of pedagogy for initial certification. I would certainly be miscast as a 
defender of most present programs in teacher education. My function as a book reviewer was 
much more modest, to critique a particular book. 

Damerell is correct about at least one thing; I do not like his book. It is too much a polemic, 
too angry, and too outrageous in many of its assertions to be taken seriously, which is the reason 
for the playfulness of the barroom metaphor. The chief characteristic of the book is its 
insulting, angry tone—the theme of my review. Not surprisingly, I disagree with the repeated 
— that I wrote an ad hominem review, but the readers will make their own judgments on 

at. 

Damerell makes much of my criticism of his use of *‘educationists,’’ but he misses my point. 
I am not insulted by the term, although I think it imprecise. I sometimes use it and did in the 
review. My point is that his use of the term reflects his angry, insulting style throughout the 
— He believes that the word is ‘‘hateful’’ to education professors, and thus he uses it as an 
epithet. 

As a foundations scholar, I made a number of substantive responses to what appeared to me 
to be incorrect assumptions or faulty historical interpretations, particularly on the history of 
black education and teacher education, topics about which I know something. On the other 
hand, as a book reviewer I was neither qualified nor obligated to respond to a barrage of 
criticisms of specialties about which I know little, which brings me to my next point. 

I agree with Damerell that there is not a discipline of education, although I don’t see that as 
an indictment of colleges of education. It is in the nature of contemporary professional schools 
to be based on more than one discipline. Schools of business, among other specialties, have 
economists, economic historians, and merchandising specialists. Depending on their function 
some professors of education, educational historians, sociologists, and psychologists, are 
closely tied to parent disciplines. Others, early childhood specialists, professors of secondary 
education, and media specialists, work in fields of inquiry which grew out of professional 
practice. (It is this tie to particular bodies of knowledge that makes the use of the term 
educationist imprecise. It is rather like calling a liberal arts professor a liberal artist or a 
professor of business a businessist.) Our concern should be the quality of research, writing, 
teaching, and practice in each of these specialties and the contribution that each should make in 
a coherent, quality program of teacher education. Thus, I agree with Damerell that we have a 
responsibility to attack ‘‘mindless notions’’ of our colleagues and to block ‘‘tenure and 
promotion of mindless professors.’’ Even a cursory examination of the literature will show that 
we do the first regularly and enthusiastically. Our commitment to the second is difficult to 
document, but I expect, with Damerell, that our standards have been too low and capriciously 
applied. 

I confess that I am at a loss to know how to respond or whether to respond at all to some of his 
assertions. His experiences and sense of reality seem so different from mine. A major theme of 
his book and of his response to my reivew is that there is a conspiracy of silence among 
education professors to leave the defects of schools of education unexamined. I recently 
reviewed the literature on the education professoriate. [ERIC, ED264209] I looked at eighty- 
four publications. Most were written by educationists and many were quite critical of schools of 
education and their faculties. The last one in the bibliography, as an example, was an article by 
a member of the editorial board of this journal and my dean, Richard Wisniewski, ‘“Too Many 
Schools of Education? Too Little Scholarship’’; just the sort of critical article that Damerell 
would not expect an educationist to write. Indeed, I suspect that no other field in higher 
education is more self-critical in print. 

Damerell makes much of a couple of sentences in which I remind the reader that the school of 
education at Massachusetts in the early 1970s was considered ‘‘far out’’ by many professors of 
education; I did not claim that it was not at all representative of other colleges of education. But 
we must view institutions in their historical context. Damerell’s assertion that ‘‘real dis- 
ciplines,’’ unlike education, resisted the assault on the scholarly traditions and academic 
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standards of the university in the late 1960s and early 1970s, is unwarranted. For those who 
were not in academia at the time, contemporary literature, including the writings of university 
Presidents Clark Kerr and John Bunzel, among others, will document the effects of the 
“‘counter culture’’ on the standards and curriculum of the university; establishment of women’s 
studies and ethnic studies were only among the visible changes. And yes, the basic assumptions 
of the disciplines were challenged, particularly in the humanities and social sciences. In 
history, as an example, new left and other radical revisionists forced debates on the prevailing 
consensus history, including the causes of war and revolution, often resulting in new con- 
sensuses that explained more of the conflicting evidence. The ‘wonderful nonsense’’ of the 
period was certainly not confined to schools of education. In 1969 and 1970, I attended 
meetings of the American Historical Association where planned walkouts took place in front of 
national television when a distinguished professor of Chinese history spoke, and cries of 
fascism were heard when a well-known historian of southern history was introduced to give his 
presidential address. But, times are different now in schools of education as in the university 
generally. 

The chief substantive disagreement between us is over the very exitence of schools of 
education. Damerell would abolish them because he doesn’t believe that they can be reformed, 
or, at least, that they can’t reform themselves. Institutions, I suspect, rarely if ever reform 
themselves. Outside pressure combined with a vigorous internal reform thrust has been 
necessary for successful reform movements. There is considerable evidence that we are in the 
early stages of a significant reform movement in teacher education; cries for reform have 
moved from the secondary schools to teacher education. The National Association of Colleges 
of Teacher Education reform package, the Holmes Group recommendations, and the new 
Carnegie Report on Higher Education are indicative of the nationwide spirit of reform. 

Reforms that would have been thought impossible a few years ago are already in place in a 
number of institutions. Over the past three years in my own college, as an example, we have 
instituted a five-year program, much higher admission requirements to teacher education, 
significantly higher scores on standardized tests of basic literacy skills, substantially more 
hours of liberal arts, higher GPA in teaching disciplines, and a streamlined program in 
pedagogy. Some of us would have gone further. It is conceivable that substantive reforms could 
be stillborn, but it is at the very least premature to say that teacher preparation programs in 
schools of education cannot be reformed. 

Well, Reg, you have provoked me into drawing again. But I do agree with you that visual 


literacy was a dumb idea. Why don’t we put our shooting irons down and mosey up to the bar 
and have a drink? 
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